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THE PRODUCTS THAT PAID FOR THE FARM 


HE strawberry is the first of the small fruits to appear on the markets in the spring. The picture here repro- 

I duced wag secured May 8, on a New Jersey strawberry farm. The varieties being marketed were Bubach and 
Glen Mary, two standards. These two young men, John F. and William B. Jacoby, until a few years ago 
picked berries for Henry Jerolaman, the strawberry king of America. They became so interested and enthusias- 
they made Mr Jerolaman an offer to purchase a part of his home place. The price agreed upon was above $1000 


We have never seen more perfect berries than those grown upon this 


tic 
per acre, and was paid in full the second year. 
Mr. Jerolaman holds the world’s record for. having produced the largest strawberry ever grown. These bright 


place. 
young men were quick to grasp the situation and profit by the suggestions and experiences of their veteran instructor. 
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~ Mammoth Sale « Sheriffs’ au Receivers’ Stocks 


THE CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO. SAVES YOU 30 TO 50 PER CENT 


This Mammoth Sale of Sheriffs’ and Receivers’ Stocks is the MOST WONDERFUL BARGAIN offering ever advertised. Such an opportunity seldom 
occurs. We are the only company in the world devoted to the purchase and sale of BANKRUPT STOCks. By our unique methods we are able to sell 
you the highest grades of merchandise of every kind at prices that seldom represent the original cost of production, 

In these days of high prevailing prices, when trusts and combinations control every manufactured line, we give you a CHANCE TO ECONOMIZE 
in your purchases. The costliest of merchandise is sold by us 20% to 50% lower than you can purchase it for elsewhere. The time to ACT is TODAY, 
while this. Bargain Sale is taking place. Don’t wait until it’s too late. Act quickly. That's the way to save money. ~ You need have no hesitation in 
buying from us. We fully protect you. If you don’t like the goods, all you need to do is to return them and get your money back. 

WE BUILT OUR ENORMOUS BUSINESS BY ALWAYS GIVING OUR OUSTOMERS ABSOLUTE SATISFACTION. 


KITCHEN SINKS, Te} Good Quali inclu, 32s 9.0.) THE WORLD'S BARGAIN | 100 Ls. Fence WIRE, $1.25 )FELF ROOFING, G0c FER $0. 


At this price“an 18x36 We have$car loads - Brand, 3 309 og. @, Gc; 3 

in. steel oi wt Fo ; Handsome designs, wlaoea Wire 90c. Ny ee he Pe a 6 
kitchen sink,with strain- A S§ practically _— or a . Caps and anon 4 easy 
er. Oast iron vane enam- ma structable, nes That's wiiat we are knows 08; “Phu of nate prices, sO put on; requires no 


ade, 2 yds. wide, * ¥ 
EB led L pm aye y at sa. ‘ oid iM ‘ oman in Roditterent customers everywhere have learned to mee SE a, b alngd 


tecognize 
Water Closets, 87. Pipe, soil lead h an designs, Price, per § the merit of our offers. Our institution isoneof le } i for 20 to 30 years. No coating 

pipe, valves, fittings and cverything Hi | ‘ W . yd., 7c and Up. the commercial wonders of Chicago. It co fag nai per 108 Lam 

needed in the plumb 0, A Alco 206 rolls hand- 125 acres of land. Enormous warehouses filled — 
ill jours in nn claborate § ¢© overflowing demonstrate our ability to serve 40. wes apy, any, aL 
PAINTS, 20 CENTS PER Gi GAL. V eEassortment of de-—g you best. Here you see every manufactured lbs ied § Fars. m0 

Write for Color Pak hee : aiens, Bae eq. yd., | product under the sun. Merchandise of highest § #2. enixed, per 
quality is sold at sacrifice prices. We must do 
Cloths, 90 patterns, ea. ye, ite & it in order to keep goods moving, as-every day 


90. Wire, 
up. Send for Samples. something new is added to our stock. We can't DOORS, 6Oc UP. LUMBER from 
~ fford t it to obtain full price. cK action 
Field Fencing, 20c Per Rod| is the secret of'cursuccess ST. LOUIS WORLD'S FAIR 


‘ 250 uew — all metal tubs, finost ° 
per The best galvanized graduated Die- We bought the 650,000,000 St. Louie World's 
ge. “Premier” Brand, § mond Mesh Racing mantinceed: Will We BOUGHT EVERY galvanized steel. finished inside with Fair. We eo oe —_ leting, dismantling 
-year oaranteed ber ti Pore carbine from pigs to panes, All F ; it. We aint havo. 8 a) — et that we wil 
e t 2 to72 ur price on 0 Beason umobe: 
Olis, gg he thené in a ob ape a rod, 20c. Also aq. EXPOSITION 7 t et an po Bane sm low prité, If you 
— Weverstina | in the No. ? mesh galvanized fencing. oo i * niesls San eend ms your omer bill Beoer 
Poultry Netting, 100 sq le din estimate 
Tabeceractebis Steck Fenes Posts, The Inclu g the great $50,000,000St. Louis World’s 4 We. have several million 
‘ Fair, the World's Fair of Chicago, the Pan-Amer- feet of thi 
leat made; suitable for fencing of roll rim ie ASS 6 Rnd Wate th this 
any kind, each, 35c. Stcmp Pullers. § ican Exposition, Trans-Missiseippj Exposition. oo. oat ~~ i h 
orfal built; will de ee much § This has added enormously to our large stock, § -cisin bath tub with Fy 3 in. —— = 
work e day as 15 men We have for sale all kinds of building material 
can do by hand. Prices from Wo. 9 including lumber, sash, doors, windows, and in be we can also till seared 
sises 


see aa 














$14.25 u 
P. fact, everything needed in construction of a ie nen for lumber in specifed 


to 
CTION OUTFITS building for any purpo: up ate higher price 
rebuilt traction outfits TUBULAR LANTERNS, 45c In purchasing the St. Leake Exposition, we se- Now is yourcbance to save 
from 12 to 30 Pes fiiect Ebevels, strongly mete, cured over $300,000 worth of Y tig en oy house- $60 FOR COMPLETE WATER peer on lumber. Do not 
om : Steel single bit axes, 45c; a 
setmentay Tong thas bali WO Reiote ve anetcy Enegs aise | NoMa Soods, an good us new for further use. Jt} WORKS SYSTEM “SWS sian have, over 1,00 
of new onginstned with Wheels or a oerke der ae for you to get some extremely handsome and§ Even though you live on » farm, you ff we will close out at a seving to you of at least 
demi gues and machin- forks, 30c; ; Axe handles, fine furniture at half what it would cost you can havejua) sa muchcomiors.asthe city « cent. We have doors whi:h we 
Ask for Hack saws, with otherwise, iolks, Our modern book on water works § wil) sell at@0c and from that on up tothe 
frame, lc; Hand saws, offer you a outfit iat. nee caves ge a 
1 -O » a 
“THAIRS, 50 50 CENTS Files, Se: Hatchets, 30e} OUR GUARANTEE tng of prossure tank. ai 4 e Titetime. _Bornct dae overlook 
his fo pas t price for strong, aab- € lover. padlocks, Best wrought | We guarantee absolulely that all purchases of Osher r outfits at prices ranging oun 


s ‘poll low- b a hi every kind made from us will prové ‘entirely 99220. - At $37.50 we farnish a com: ~t t~ 
hai - * Pos gt clit -eeat cut, 5 pair, ac; Carpenters Bg 1) satisfactory and that the material will be exactly J 2¢t® foo ne Wrought Iron Bolts, Per ik. 4c 


Per set 6, 69. 700 handsome }: P chisels, 20¢, 2 as represented, Thus you know that you will and wash stand. us " 
jand dining he seaieease ud . receive what you buy and pay for. Ifthe goods | Sere = ye libersl ~~ bf) — wera tt 
ten ell rockers, golden oak, 4-PO0ST ANGLE STEEL TANK received from us are not as represented, return ; ees ad ANNALS Lil 
iy Doliehed, wor “2.50, our them to us and your money will be immediately 
1. : p TOWERS, $15.00 refunded. There will be no argument about the at manufacturers’ eale, 10 carloads 
eather rockers, sa, beat No 150 of the strongest towers BTCtUTD of your money. All you need to say is, : ot b je carriage and machize bolts, 
illow rockers, $1.75. J built. Galvanized after com-§ the goods are not satisfactory and that you . welch kinds together, excellent assort~ 


- : 3 ment, strictly first class. In lote of 100 Ibs, 
me Nema Pat. Revolving Refrigerators, 


Wb) piction.--Braced ina most #cannot usethem. You will pram: receive | Se arene. Weigh 
A aes manner. your money back. Send us youro at once. Mo ag Ey a JSS 
, which =e will veiPat Sod 
perfect in every way) bought — 
by us at receivers’ 08. 


ut together and 
Regular selling price, $20; it 


of Tot the cheap kind. Guar- _ 
2 \ anteed to give absolute gat- OUR REFERENCES , tar ba wood es mars + per wg see 
is the greatest ice — a 


4% isfacton. Each complete 
il anchor Our Capital Stock and Surplus is over $1,000,000.  ¢ 50} 
ee . ‘ bor plate, § We cheerfully invite investigation as to our re- é 0 COMBINATION T00 90 
the market; rich and han he 
some in appearance; repre- Il 41 binds of steel stommne Laake gemamney SPoUsibility, Look us up in Dun’s or Brad- . Galvanized 1,000 of these excellent tools 
i 4 from 30 gallon to 10,000 gallon, i street's or any other responsible mercantile ank Heaters, ae Bere ie a chance to buy 
nitary refrigerating! I Send for completo list, st} fageucy. Ask any Express Company; write to @ combination of 
ane te aitions bale ‘ot thor. the Editor of this or any other paper; ask any : on anvil, a viec.a 
oughly season ected {RON BEDS, $1.40 Banker, or refer direct to our depository—The drilling machine, 
oak, bi hly Tiaed. goles Drovers’ Deposit National Bank, Chicago. 3ix72, cut off hardy 
- oak’ fin “+4 tted with and Pall see, rene es fine) s can, OF ee Page ae 9 
hardware, mounted on eclf- $61.40. 100eingle tron 4, comp: ee wit igus, tringed . 
retaining castors; gvod enough for any room; § woven wire spring, €2.25- Handsompeb: ROOFING, PER $9. 50 The jaws of vise open 5 ins., face of 
will SS with b highest grade furniture; . , . 1 STEEL 106 FT. $1 : apes s. wide, wt.,30lbs. Larger combin- 
has round body; the revolving shelves are : B. Most economical and durable roof covering known. Easy a PS. Ail kinde of biack- 
made of superior grade of metal; this feattre . a b to put on; requires no tools but a hatchet or a hammer, § vises, machinists’ vises 
brings ovorything desirod to the front with- emeeordinary bed With ordinary cere, will —_ ag ag Repay ot ' and tools for every purpose. 
oving or disturbing other articles or ~~ | satis customers everywhere Aave proven virtues. 
Specttin liquide; shelves can be rained of Sins. a6 § Suitable for covering buildings of any kind. Ae weet Wind Mill Lift Pum $3. 85 
lowered col tantly, Cool air passes through me : M . § for cefling and siding. Fire-proof and water-proof. Cheap- ps, 
an opening in the bottom of ice chamber | +Ber snd more lasting aon shingles. Will not taint rain- 7, wets acting. anti-freezing force 
into provision department aud is drawn back shed in zg water. Makes your b sae Drive well force pamps 
behind the walls into the ice chamber and , good, enough summer and warmer & 2 : ¥ lvet © ary P pitcher spout pumps, 9c; 
over the ice where a!l odors are condensed, § S2YONe; retag} for $35; our price, $17.50. § letely perfect, brand , oy, 8 gS ble acting thresher tank 
ity, 65 lbs.; food chamber, 23x20 ine, ; § 200 Wooden Beds, nicely carved, good as B factory. $1.50 is our & rice for our No. 15 y Ingrains Be a s 50; Double a force 
helene at on eae diameter, 23 the new, each, $1.50; Full size cotton top §éerade of Fiat Semi- Bae stee! at veraible Bath Rags, ca. fe can sapp 
Regular selling price, #20; our price, mattresses from $1 up; Felt lroofing and siding, i i. nm. andsome, heavy wool, 2-ply rugs, rt needed in hand, wind sl, 
89. Larger size also. o mattresses, 65.25, Beds and wide and 24 in long. & woven in one piece without @ seam, and other pumps. 
Bedding of every kind. 0, 1? corrugated, likely i large, byasecwe ore wor =" Madera end pump re- 
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22 in. wide and 24 in. g, $1.75. ll tools 
PORTABLE ft. $11.40— woven twice as much. Write a 
. - cents per square : will uipment. 
Has 18 in. yound beet good ple PIPE, All Kinds and Sizes wear . rg : Shen $2 00 Fang he | poy Fp tod Jou | 
ber ever motion; extra heavy ool Press: ha img per square, re informat: 
pe legs: otands 39 ia. Bighs 8 tne Fine Steel Beaded Celiing --§ square, $2.00 valuable aad WIRE NAILS. $1.50 PER KEG 
= Larger forg: ke Illustration Can also furnish standing seam or ‘ crimped Roofing. 
from 66.35 to $14.50. We guarantee We Pa the F ight to all catane East of Colo- 7.50 fn sametinash co» 
our forges equal or superiorto Special Prices. See List, y the ret rades except Oklahoma, 600 unique designe 
anythingonthe market. Write#} sn. with couplings, per foot. Soe Texas and Indian Territory. Quetations to other points ‘Dressers fame the awh 
for our full list, Blackemiths’ §j “oe ‘ * Bs Inc § °2 Application. This freight prepaid pro — only Fair. overhauled a 
sledges, unhandled, per Ib, 5c. 3 “casing with couplings, per ft a refers to the steel roofing offered in this advertisement. rt i re Fe 
Hot and cold chic chiseis, per lb., a lac Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. We e will cond <4 20, easily orth eis 
‘utters this roofing to any one answering this savertisement c 
made, $2.00. Broryibing in best Ho 5 “Aft mye. st of O00 feet at elena ae - D., with ving of — ha oe ig mae ne tcbiee belt _— nails, one size a to a keg at & per 
e e rr ed “4 per cent of the amount you order in cas lance to rule 
Wetter, gna, oll, etc, ug > — and in ¥be paid after material reac ies your Station. If not found ma fine terci gens estes = ~~ b dan 


excellent condition, | cure for every y 
GAS FIXTU FROM tube: - fom 98 represented, refuse the shipment and we will cheer. 
— FIXTURES, ; : 40c UP the 5 oer ere "tron a 13" nA gee your deposit. Au nents of roofing [io.15] past eS 
pa eivera’ sale,e : Supplics, gaivanized conductor pe, save 
stock of beat one Gzeure s, _ spd for natural, M: il B trough, steel snips, fittings, etc. . 15 nna HOPE BARGAINS FARN AND PLATFORM SCALES 
or acetylene, 
es ies cea races, | re a Boxes, SOc each FaupcoME TUFTED COUCH, . $4.52) ue "as, 2h Bo Oe ome ee 
each, 40c. 200 two light burners, Just purchased of sliguel all with Sx1é ft. Seesetee, 622.75; . 
like illustration, heavily lac- mm 600 of these Has carved legs, hard aes, Sa Bet 100 other Aa TT 
quered, 18 in. epread, brand mer ar Otronglycon-Ewood frames, open 


poecasenasete with Serer ouge, structed boxes spring work construction, ty ie ahely shop 
rs, etc., each $1.50, Bean- @treceivers’Baiso furnished in plain Ib., 0c. 
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stat ‘bronze chandeliers, from @ale. Has no§ tops. Orher. couches, form Seales, guaran eer 
at intorae eaten, wale 
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$2,000 $15.00. Ha: me elec- @ttachments to § 64.50, $7, 5c. Counter 

tric brase fixtures at prices from £55, at of order, break, or freeze shut. Booutitet. genuine +» $1. from 49 oz. to 240 Ibs. fa2s, “Brand 
20- 





$1.00 up. Also . gauge galy steel, auto- leather couches, renovated & /et way do New Family Seis ol 
kinde of gas pipe, electric light matic signal, nocracks around 14h Se%3 as new for further 3 Worth 20 » etc. ona from 1 oz. to 24 
evparatus, etc. . edges, dust proof, 0 $30. Our Brice, $8.25 to $15. Write for prices. 0c. 


Our New 500-Page Catalog No. 26, Free COMPLETE DIRECTIONS HO' wT0 WRITE US 


This wonderful barga.n k is one 0g every shrewd caret must send for. Send us your name and address, poeeting ow box or R. F. D. Tell us where you 
It shows you how to save money in the purchase of useful commodities ofevery | s°w this advertisement. Also tell us by which gue the items shown in this advertisement 
kind. 600 pages of job stocks from Sheriffs’ and Receivers’ Sales. Household pone youthe most. writing us we will know exactly what you want 

furnishings. Building material of every kind. Machinery, ll give you much le informatio Fo: You will notice that each of the par- 

wire an ——- fing material, ae — cae are numbered. Wire.is No. 17, Bags, a3 2; Lapa , No. 15; Bath 

needed on the farm, in the home or in the Se eEueee o~ example, that you to know just these four 
articles shown neve vie Ye we of the many —--> in Rh is sao mol Ouse ww 26 CO 
catalog. The rices ve you an ea of what you can save y sending your Ct 1CaGO prog 
orders to us, dar stock is an ever changing one. ’ 3sth and ae Streets, Chicago. 
Read carefully the instructions tained in the paragraph to your et Send me information regarding Items Nos. 17, 23, 15 and 

¥t shows how best to secure the information you need regarding (98. ase cou ane paar eae 


wa Gan sckahus to aeutlten abnetabely My ame dime. we, Mz Bost offiee address ie Tt caw 
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FARM — MARKETS — GARDEN — HOME 
** Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.’’—Washington. 
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NEW METHODS IN POTATO CULTURE 


{The following article on potato culture; 
by Andrew Tuck of St Lawrence county, N Y, 
is valuable and interesting. The methods here 
eutlined can be used to good advantage - by 
thousands of farmers. Mr Tuck is one of the 
most progressive and successful farmers_ in 
northern New York. He never does things by 
halves. He believes in doing ‘his work right 
er not at all. Read this article carefully and 
then get a copy of the splendid work entitled, 
The Potato, by Prof Samuel Frazer. Sent 
postpaid for 75 cents.—BHditor.] 


AIM to plant potatoes on clover 
sod, loamy sand or gravel, but 
not rich in plant food: ‘I aim 
to have the land in better con- 
dition- when the crop is re- 
~ moved, Have been rotating with 
potatees-in plots on about 50 acres, that 15 
years ago was regarded as poor, I usually seed 





with fall rye, following potatoes. Rotating with ‘the potato plant. No danger of taking the eye to the piece and drop one piece in a hill, I 
two crops,, potatoes, rye and seed have but few small potatoes and - 
te elover. none too large. Right here is a 

I use about 12 loads barnyard very important matter for the 
manure to the acre, It is spread farmer to decide, if he knows well 
before plowing. I always use a the strength of his land, whether 
jointer when plowing sod; fol- he wants an unsalable, large po- 
lowed by the disk pulverizer, tato, or a greater number not so 
never with the spring-tooth, large, but all salable. If the 
which leave? the ground almost ground is rich in plant food and 
free from upturned sods. one eye in a hill, and hills 14 

I have had +est success by * inches apart in rows, and rows 34 
planting about May 20, after the inches apart, it may be good 
ground is thoroughly worked, judgment to put in more seed 
and just here is the time to do and keep down the extra large 
good -work and thoroughly. The growth and a greater number sal 
number of times gone over should able potatoes. But with my con- 
not be considered. Keep the tools ditions of soil, I am fairly. well 
on the ground till it is made fine. Satisfied that I have it about 
This saves work afterward. I right, which might not be wise 
then sow with the driil 400 for others to follow. 
pounds fertilizer to the acre one I SPRAYED WITH BORDEAUX 
way; and the same amount (five pounds blue stone, 5 pounds 
crosswise and 300 pounds with lime, 50 gallons water) every 
the planter. All of whichis still eight days. This kept vines green 
working the land. [use no ni- till frost struck them. I made 
trogen, 8 per cent phosphoric acid an experiment under the direc- 
and 10 pt cent peaahs I have LINCOLN RAM A CHAMPION PRIZE WINNER tions ot the Geneva experiment 
the nitrogen in the. soil from the This splendid Lincoln ram was a champion prize winner wherever station, leaving three rows in 
clover, thereby saving some ex- Shown in 1907 in Canada and the United States, bred and shown by J. H. every field not sprayed with bor- 

; ps bet Patrick of Ontario. When two years old the animal weighed 400 pounds. : . 

pense in the fertilizer. In feeding, Mr Patrick believes in giving his sheep plenty of good clover deaux. I had a notice on a board 

I use a two-horse planter, with pasture and rape in summer. This is supplemented with clover hay and at the end of the rows as foi- 
man riding in rear to see that ‘turnips in the fall and winter. lows: “Three rows not sprayed.” 
only one piece, and to be sure there is one piece . plant out, with the tool in a good man’s. Passers-by could note the difference, as the 
in each hill. I think his care is a good invest: ~hands, vines on the unsprayed rows were dead long 
ment in seeing that there will be no hills missed. I think this is better than going twice in a before the others and made a yield of about 49 
Plant 32 inches between the rows; hills 14 inches place, at the time the work is being done. Dur- bushels per acre lesa. 
apart‘in row, and 4 inches.deep. When disks are. ing this cultivation, the teeth ought to go to 
used on planter, a ridge is’ formed,-so that it is ‘the depth of plowing, as there are no roots that ees, 
easy to do work in the field after planting. In can be injured by ‘deep cultivation. This work Early Garden Peas—As soon as the ground is 
about five days I use cultivators between the can be repeated ‘in the judgment of the farmer. opened it will be time to get in the first crop of 
rows; with the steels set to throw a little dirt Then put the wings on cultivators and throw peas. This is one of the hardest vegetables to 
toward the hill. From then on I use the weeder, about as much ground on the hills as was on  geject and grow a succession of for the home gar- 
going crosswise as often as once in three days, when planted. In this there will be no weeds. den, I believe there is po other vegetable that 
till the plant is above ground. This latter work From now on, set the machine for shallow cul- wij] show the selection of quality quicker than 
will be taking the dirt off the rows, but the tivation and keep it-up as long as a weed can peas. Nott’s Excelsior and American Wonder are 
ridges can still be seen so that the horse will © be seen between the rows. both good dwarf sorts, and the latter, though not 
have no trouble in following the rows. OLD-FASHIONED WAYS OUSTED much of a cropper, will be found to possess that 

All this time the men are killing weeds, before You need not be afraid of injuring the the delicious quality sought after so often. Later 
root is taken. From this time on, work must crop, for you will notice I am making none of varieties of merit are Advance Abundance, Ever- 
not be neglected, no matter what is pressing. those old-fashioned hills. It is practically level bearing, Stratagem and Champion of England.— 
It may be*wet, but keep at it. The point here is, culture, a little dirt being thrown on each side [J. W. Duncan of Massachusetts, in Address Be- 
to work the ridges so that no weeds will spring of the machine, and leaving a small, narrow fore State Horticultural Society at Boston. 

all 
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For Week Ending April 6, 1907 


up between the hills. The dirt that has been 
drawn down between the rows and thrown back 
én the potatoes will be cleaned of weeds. The 
ground between the rows can be easily worked 
with tools to prevent weeds. Here my system of 
cultivating begins, which I regard as very im- 
portant. * 
IMPORTANT SYSTEM OF CULTIVATION 


Suppose the - rows are running north and 
south. I first use the cultivater with 2-inch 
steel-cultivator, set a little narrow to run be- 
tween the rows, the man running the machine 
élose up to one side of the row, say the east 
side,.and watching that side only. So on over 
the field.. Suppose this.to be Monday, and about 
Friday use the same tool, so sci running 
between the rows, watching carefully the 
west side of each. Keep the teeth close up to 








Number 14 


cut between the rows, with a flat surface aroun 
the plants. “; 
If a hiller had been used, that would prevent 
all subsequent-work, for a man cannot cultivate 
after using the hiller, and in my judgment, that 
Keep ground 
the 


can 


hiller ought to be burnt. your 


and always -work between 


No 


form to injure the growth of your crop. 


level you can 


rows. weeds can‘ grow and no crust 
I used 
the weeder five times over my field and the culti- 
vator eight times. From my experience, I think 
a field of 20 acres ought to have the work of 
one man and a horse constantly for the first 
30 days, 

Every farmer ought to be a very fair judge 
what | 


have stated above in reference to the productiv- 


of the capacity of his land. In view of 


ity of my planting ground, I cut my seed one 
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408 £4) 
(A GHOICE HOME GARDEN 


‘L. ‘E. HUDSON, JEFFERSON COUNTY, N ¥ 

My garden, a light sandy soil, is well covered 
with barnyard manure each spring and plowed. 
I also use considerable hen droppings with good 
results. This I use. by digging a hole beside plants 
and burying from a pint to a shoveiful, depend- 
ing on.the size of the plant, but never come in 
contact with the roots. The few hens do not pre- 
vent my having a good garden. They are kept 
yarded, but let out in the evening as they are of 
great» assistance in keeping the insects down. 
Along the edge of my garden I sow a srtip of 
“Dwarf Essex rape early in April, and other small 
patehes in places where early truck has 
been harvested. .The fowls ‘prefer this to all 
other green food and thus the garden is pro- 
tected. 

A row of sweet peas 30 feet long with 4-foot” 
poultry metting serves a double purpose of an 
effective screen for the poultry yard and a hand- 
some and fragrant mass of blossoms. I plant 
Early Rose potato for summer use. The secd 
is set rather deep 60 as not to be affected by the 
drouth. When planted early in April the new 
potatoes are ready for use in about 90 days, 
Potatoes for winter use I buy. Tomatoes are 
started in the hopse in April and transplanted 
into the garden when danger of. frost is*passed, 
fertilized with plenty of hen droppings buried 
about the roots and trained up on the poles 4 feet 
high. Vines are tied to the poles and the lower 
branches cut off. This gets the fruit up where it 

will ripen, prevents poultry picking it and keeps 
it nice and clean. 

Every garden should have a hop vine. Mine is 
located at the base of a large apple tree and the 
vine climbs the tree, making handsome foliage 
and furnishing hop blossoms, with which the 
good wife makes her own yeast for bread making. 
Every, fall the vine is cut off close to the ground 
and ‘the roots covered with straw. It comes up in 
the spring. A bunch of caraway is protected by 
some stakes and requires but little attention. 
A little of the seed used in apple pies serves to 
remind us of the pies: mother used to.make, and 
is greatly relished by many. 

For greens, a row of spinach willbe found very 
satisfactory, being easily gathered and prepared 
for cooking when wanted, I plant the Victoria, 
which lasts longest, as early as the ground gan be 
worked. The plants are thinned out .to akout 8 
inches .apart.and are.ready for use in three or four 
weeks, For early lettuce, Iceberg, the finest I 
have ever raised, is planted.in rows 15 inches. apart 
ag soon as danger of frost is past; it grows rapidly 
and _is large.enough for the table in 40 days. ‘The 
leaves. of this variety curl like cabbage and pre- 
vent their lopping oyer. They also serve to keep 
it crisp, even Jate .in the season. 

The White Icicle radish, which I consider one 
of the very best, if planted as early as the ground 
can be worked, will be ready to eat in 20 days. 
Plant just before a rain, as they are better when 
quickly grown. A board set up edgewise to pro- 
tect the plants on the north side will be found 
advisable for those sown early. I prefer the 
. Black Wax string beans to all others. Plant in 
rows about May 20 and fertilize. They will be 
ready for the table in 44 days. A good way to 
taise Hubbard squash in a small garden is to 
plant a hill and train the vines on a trellis. Limit 
each yine to three squash. Watch carefully for 
bugs when plants are young and spray.with parjs 
green or a.solution of tobacco soap. This variety 
matures in 125 days. 

A. few .roots of horse-radish have remained in 
my garden for many years and thriyed without 
any care or cultivation. Fiadh fall I dig some of 
the larger roots.and place in ‘a box of sand in the 
cellar.for_early spring nse, when the frozen ground 
would prevent its -heing. gbtained if left in the 
ground. New plants spring up each seagon from 
the small roots left. 

After some experimenting I have concluded that 


the Dwarf Golden Bantam is.the best early sweet 
corn for raising in the» garden. Its ‘short stalks 
do not shade adjoining ground much and it with- 
stands heayy winds better than larger kinds. I 
plant in rows 3 feet apart and hills 2 feet 
asunder, about April 20. At seeond hoeing, thin 
out to four plants im each hill. Fertilize with any 
good manure and keep ‘soil well cultivated. If 
weather is favorable, corn large enough .to eat 
may be expected in 55 days. 


HOLDING CORN ROOT LICE IN CHECK 

In view of the importatice of practical measures 
for controlling the corn root aphis, Dr S. A. 
Forbes, Ihinois state entomologist, prefaced his 
address at the Quincy meeting of the state 
farmers’ institute. by a brief synopsis of the 
experimental work of his. office on this insect 
last year, and described. a -treatment of seed 
corn which he had found surprisingly effective 
as a_ protection of the young corn plant against 
this insect.- His experiments showe2 an_ in- 
creased yield of 27% in number of ears borne by 
plots of corn grown from seed .treated -in the 
manner described, as compared .with adjacent 
plots planted with untreated seed. As both 
stalks and ears were visibly much larger and 
better -in the experimental plots than in the 
checks, the actual difference in yield must have 
approximated 5Q%; ,but conditions for avhich the 
office was not responsible prevented: a final com- 
parison of the total product of these plots. 

THE BEMEDY 

The substance found most effective for the 
treatment of seed corn was a mixture of gil 
of lemon .and .woed .aleghol. To one gal- 
lon of .wood alcghol «add a pint of oil of 
lemon and sprinkle and thoroughly stir three 
fluid ounces—that is to say, six tablespoonfuls— 
of this mixture into each gallon of corn shortly 
before planting, making .sure that the fluid is 
equally distributed and that each kernel of corn 
has its proper share. A thorough -stirring after 
the application of the mixture is all that is 
necessary. The odor of this compound, which 
will Jast for weeks in the ground, is extremely 
offensive to the" corn field ant,.and these .inseets 
will not enter corn ‘hills as Jong as it continues. 
As the root lice cannot get access to the corn 
or maintain themselyes there except by the aid cf 
the ants, the hills remain ‘vittually free from 
both insects for at least six weeks. 

The wood aleohol should.not cost above $1 a 
gallon or the oil of lemon more than $2 a. pint. 
The aboye amount of the mixture will be. suffi- 
cient to treat the seed for 45 acres, making a 
cost for materials of less than 10 cents per acre. 
Care should be taken to buy these substances 
from thoroughly reliable druggists, the oil of 
lemon especially being subject to adulteration. 
If the mixture is not entirely clear when shaken 
up, the materials are impure. 

Every farmer was earnestly advised by Dr 
Forbes to plant at least. an experimental .strip 
15 or 20 rows wide through his corn field, ‘and 
to compare the growth and yield, particularly of 
the central part of this strip, with that of the 
rows ‘beside -it, This will be especially desirable 
if, corn is grown on ground in that crop last 
year, and. miore so if the field was heavily in- 
fested with ants. Even corn planted after some 
other crop may be- profitably treated in this way, 
sinee it is liable to. become infested -by winged 
ropt lice early in the -season, and may be badly 
damaged hefore the suammer -is: over. 


Good Profit on Grade Ewes—In ay 30 years’ 
experience. in. the liye stock. business, I have 
found that my sheep have always. made me more 
profit for the feed consumed and the capital in- 


vested, than any other form of stock. I have 
made 150% profit on grade ewes by raising early 
lambs for the eastern market—[A, T. Grimes, 
Missouri. PER 


_STAND™~-BYS’ OF: THE cFARM 


INGREASING THE GORN YJELD 


Cc. W. STEINMAN, MISSOURI 


‘To increase the yield of corn per~-acre, means 
just so much more profit from each acre, By 
judicious management and careful study, most 
fields of corn could. be inereased at least five t» 
ten bushels per acre, without increasing the cost 
of production. 

To do this means to be on time, but not ahead 
of time. The ground should be well drained, 
fertile and warm, if a good stand is expected. 
Don’t crowd the season, in order to be the first 
man planting -in -your neighborheod, when the 
ground.is yet cold and. wet. 

Now a word just-here: Hew many years. have 
you had that ground in corn? Did 1 understand 
you to say two years? ‘Well, don’t plant it to 
corn. It needs a change. There is no satisfaction 
in raising a ‘half .crop-of corn, and most of that 
nubbins, when the same ground can bring forth 
some other crop.bountifully.. Too. many farmers 
corn their land to death, then wonder what is 
the matter at gathering time. 

It is of. yital importance to get a.good stand. 


The seed should be the.very best, and must be 


tested in order to know its. germinating power. 
Next, it should be graded, so the grains may be 
uniform and of the same length and thiekness. 

Many farmers in Missouri gpen up the furrows 
with the lister,.then follow these furrows. with 
a two-horse corn planter. This method, a little 
more expensive, ;has one. great advantage—the 
corn planter wheels press the soil firmly over 
the seed, in pressing down the furrow, thys con- 
serving the moisture in, the sojl for the use of the 
little plant. 

As soon as the corn is 2 inches -high, plowing 
should begin. There is a cultivator now gn the 
market..which js next to the garden hoe for small 
corn, ‘The first plowjng consists in throwing the 
dirt farther away from th: corn, while two small 
shoyels loosen up the dirt in the bottom of the 
furrow next .to the’little plants. The next 
plowing is just the reverse—the dirt is bronght 
ieely upto the corn, covers all weeds, and Jeaves 
the lister rows.in excellent shape for the common 
cultivator, which js used afterwards. Let me 
drop a word of caution. Neyer plow corn when 
the ground is wet.or turns up. slick. 

SOWING THE SEED 


Now, Jet us return to the seed problem. Many 
intelligent farmers believe it is not the best.plan 
to get seed for.general planting from some other 
state in a different latitude. I believe climatic 
changes will affect the yield the first year, when 
the seed is-from some distant latitude. If this 
is true, it wonld -be advisable to procure seed 
for general planting in your own latitude as near 
as possible. 2 

Perhaps the best way would be to set apart 
a plot of ground on which to raise your seed 
corn for another year. This pilot should be made 
fertile with barnyard manure and put in the best 
possible eandition for planting. ‘Now procure 
seed corn in the ear from some teliable ‘firm, 
and plant it when -the. ground is warm. One 
acre thus. planted will-give ample seed to select 
from another year. 

The yield can be materially increased by selec- 
tion of well:matured, solid, heavy ears, with a 
good-sized grain. Hach locality has its favorite 
variety.. It is for you to determine ayhich 
variety to plant. to increase your yield. 

If .you wish ;to get interested in corn, plant 
four or five varieties in the same field. I would 
suggest ten’ tows of each kind, and keep a mem- 
orandum of date of planting, where seed was 
procured, method of cultivation, the vondition of ’ 
season, and which variety was the. most drouth- 
resisting. Gather .each variety .separate and 
weigh it. Note which variety has the most gooil, 
solid ears and least nubbins. That yariety will 
do to tie on to for another year to raise more 
corn. f 












MUSKMELONS AND HOW TO GET THEM _ 


E. L. KEASEY, MICHIGAN 


Commercially speaking there are two general 
types in North America, the hard rind and the 
farrowed kinds, both of which are known as 
cantaloups; but the softer rind and netted 
sorts are classed as nutmegs. In the -southern 
states the word cantaloup is generically used 
for all muskmelons, regardless of their shape, 
color or family history. 

Now let’s raise a few melons on paper; but 
before we proceed, let us examine the excellent 
picture presented herewith. These samples were 
cgaxed from minute seeds up to the perfected 
fruit by the same hand that penned this article. 
These are the true cantaloups, the larger being 
known as Montreal Market, while the small 
ones shown are the much celebrated Rocky 
Ford. The larger melons are by far the best, re- 
gardless. of the much praised Colorado Rocky 
Ford. 

Tam perfectly capable of.judging as to the rel- 
ative merits of melons, as my country home is 
annually given over to summer boarders a ' my 
melons have proved themselves as drawing cards. 
I raise no’melons for market; my annual tran- 
sient family consumes many bushels of this fruit 
each season, so the grower who wil! follow out 
my few rules in melon raising will have every 
promise. of success. 

First, I am located in southwestern Michigan, 
on the shores of the great lake, and in latitude 
42, and in the midst of the great fruit belt, 
where all kinds of garden truck grows to per- 
fection when given good care. In this matter 
of- care, remember that the fruit shown in the 
picture is not a chance product, but the result 
of someone’s close attention; so if you are not 
willing to stay by your job you are not worthy 
of good melons, and had better not go into the 
raising thereof. . 

Wherever corn and potatoes thrive and come 
to maturity, there also will. the muskmelon 
thrive. Warm, sandy soils are preferable, but 
az with’ corn and potatoes, the soil must “be 
full of humus or plant food in order to reap 
results, My plan is to plow the ground, and 
to do it in the same simple way that any intel- 
ligent farmer would fit his soil for any other 
crop. I fit my soil the same as for corn, mark 
it offfthe same and plant my melon seed in 
every other check, thus leaving the hillg iu 
squares 7x7- feet... After ground is. fitted, . I 
plant squash seed just to one side of where 
melons are to be planted and do not plant the 
latter until squashes are well up. 

The idea in planting squashes is obvious. The 
chief pest of the melon raiser is the little 
striped bug, better known as the cucumber bug. 
As the squash plant’ is more hardy than the 
young melon plant, I use it as a trap for the 
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bugs, as they seem to like it fully as well as 
the melon, “On it» they seem to thrive and 
breed. By the time the melons are up, the 
bugs have performed their work -and disap- 
peared. 


WHEN TO PLANT 


Now no man, outside of the ranks of scientific 
writers, could yame the day for planting, as 
seasons vary so, My rule is to plant corn first, 


_ and then make the major part of the garden, 


including the melon planting. I sometimes use 
the hotbed for starting my melon plants, plant- 
ing seed in inverted sods, cut in squares about 
3x3 inches; and when plants have grown to the 


‘proper size, say.two or three rough leaves each, 


1 lift them carefully, placing the sods qn trays 
and set them, sod and all, in the permanent hill. 
I want at least eight good plants to each hill, 


as some are sure to die. As they grow, the . 


weaker ones are taken out, until but. ‘three or 


four are left, which is an abundance. After - 


plants are well on their way, the squashes are 
removed. 

It will be remembered that 7x7 feet was the 
space devoted to the melons..;It is not neces- 
sary to waste the use of the space intervening, 
so I plant the vacant hills to beans or some 
other low growing plant. Nothing should be put 
in that will exclude the sun’s rays, as the melon 
is strictly a sum plant. 

My other way of planting is the good, old, 
simple way, which is as follows: Where hills 
are to be, dig with a spade to about a foot in 
depth and 1 foot in diameter, Into the bottom 
of this put a shovelful of well rotted manure 
(remember; well rotted). On top of this put in 
fresh soil, plant seed to the number of about 
12, then sharpen your hoe and stand guard over 
the work begun. Cultivate thoroughly with the 
horse as long as you can without injuring the 


‘> vines, then use the hoe. Every reader knows 


the part that he must play before success is 
his, and in this his garden will have to look 
different than do most farm gardens, say along 
in August, if he gets many melons. Market 
melon raisers should remember that the above 
outline is for the home garden, and not a com- 
mercial pattern, laid down as waterproof. 


MONTREAL MUSKMELON SATISFIES 


This type and variety, basing judgment on 
the verdict of hundreds of summer boarders, has 
no superior no matter how viewed. In fact, it 
seems to be the consumer’s choice when it can 
be procured. First, it is a mode] of beauty, 
being almost spherical in form; second, its deep, 
dense netting gives production in transit; third, 
its size runs usually very even, averaging in 
diameter from 5 to 6 inches, thus making two 
even standard grades; fourth, the quality is 


good; fifth, it is productive)to a fault when con- 








this patch. 
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ditions are right, which means good soil, good 
culture and agreeable weather. I have never 
raised more than one-fourth acre of the Mon- 
treal at a time, and that season I picked 2832 
melons, nearly all marketable specimens, from 
This is the best I ever did, 

The hills were planted 54%x5% feet, thus giv- 
ing me 354 hills, which averaged eight nice 
melons each. If acreage could be made to do as 
well, and why not, we would have 1417 hills per 
acre, and at eight melons each, we would have 
11,336 melons. At the rate that these fruit 
usually sell, 8 td 10 cents each when retailed, 
the acre would thus return something like $100. 
I do not think that this is an extravagant state- 
ment. In my own case I marketed hundreds of 
melons through the digestive organs of summer 
boarders who paid a flat rate of $6 per 
week. This I figured as being a mighty goud 
business, inasmuch as both parties were al- 
ways happy while the marketing was taking 
place, ™ 


PEACHES AND APPLES ON ROCKY LAND 


J. H. HALE, CONNECTICUT 


I have been growing the smaller fruits and 
peaches in Connecticut all my life. In my earlier 
days we took the easier lands, but more recently 
we have cut timber and burnt out new districts, 
cleaned up the rocky hills, etc, getting this in 
a good state of cultivation, and ready for good 
fruit. My eye fell on about 125 acres of chestnut 
sprout land and I bought it. The owner said 
it was not worth over $3 an acre to be taxed, 
and when he found that I wanted it, he wanted 
$25 an acre. I bought it at that price, and put 
men to work to cut down these sprouts, and one 
clear day, in about two hours the whole place 
was swept clean with fire. We then commenced 
to dig holes for trees, and we soon found that 
some of the ground would not dig. We managed, 
however, with dynamite to get it all right, and 
planted the whole business in apples, with 
peaches as fillers, 

When we planted we banked the trees up about 
1 foot high. The winters 1004 and 1905 were the 
coldest known in the last 200 years. But we 
have no trouble with our trees, -The men dug 
all about these little trees, and after they had 
grubbed a circle 4 feet in diameter about each 
tree of the whole 125 acres, they then started 
over again and extended the circle, and in that 
way kept on improving the land, and the trees 
kept on growing. They plowed up the land be- 
tween four rows and these trees were growing 
best of all. lf digging improves growth like that, 
why not plow all? We broke many plows and 
were helping the plow business, and as plows 
make. peaches, we kept on and roughly plowed 
the whole 125 acres, and I know we will get 
good results, though I doubt if so rough a bit 
of orchard land was ever plowed before. We have 
a good, thrifty orchard of 125 acres of land that. 
was on the tax list at $3 an acre a few years 
ago, and today at two years of age is worth $200 
an acre. 

The First Step toward the successful growing 
of swine, as with all other kinds of live stock, 
is the acquirement of a correct knowledge of ‘the 
éssentials'as to form or type for the highest 
excellence in pork production. The quickest and 
easiest. way to obtain’ that knowledge is to have 
the form and qualities which constitute the best 


‘hog pointed out by one who knows, using a good 


type of a live anima) for illustration. A less sat- 


- isfactoy method, but one which must frequently 


be resorted to, is to read a good written descrip- 
tion of the ideal type of hog, study the best 
photographs of high-class animals and eompare 
all these with the best specimens of live 
animals available.—[Prof Tait Butler, North 
Carolina. 
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FIELD AND GARDEN 


A Boy’s Ideal Garden 


ERNEST TROWBRIDGE, COFFEY COUNTY, KAN 


If I could devote an acre ef ground 
49 my garden I would try to raise 
enough vegetables and fruit for home 
consumption and to have a good sup- 
ply for the market. I would also 
raise some flowers, for they add great- 
ly to the appearance of a garden. 

I would select the best ground avail- 
able and supply some good stable ma- 
nure w’ ha spreader before plowing it, 
which should be done as soon as the 
frost is out. Then I would go over the 
ground once a week with @ disk har- 
row until planting time to keep the 
weeds down. In ‘this waxy a good 
deal of the cultiv ‘ion may be done 
before planting. Then jist before 
planting I would *harrow the ground 
level. 
be in excellent condition, and the 
seed would sprout and grow. quickly. 
My acre would be 20 rods long and 
8 rods wide. 

My vegetable garden would be T7% 
feet wide and would extend the en- 
tire length of the garden except for 
turning space at the ends. My object 
in having the rows so long is to make 
cultivation with a horse possible, and 
thus save hand labor. . Commencing 
on the west side I would plant two 
rows sweet corn, 2% feet apart and 
the hills 20 inches asunder with two 
stalks in a hill; one row popcorn, in 
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the same way; two rows early and 
three rows late Irish potatoes, 2% 
feet apart and hills 18 inches asunder. 

The early potatoes would be planted 
the first or second week in April (ac 
cording to the weather) and the-late 
potatoes, and sweet corn and popcorn 
the last week in April. I would cul- 
tivate these with 12-tooth  har- 
row, cultivator and pulverizer. The 
ground shauld be cultivated once a 
week to stimmup the soil and kill little 
weeds. Im cultivating sweet corn and 
potatoes I would use a two-horse cul- 
tivator, such as is used in cultivating 
field corn, etc, once or twice for the 
purpose of hilling it up. I would also 
hoe the entire garden between the 
hills and 6tHer places where I could 
not cultivate. as often as ths weeds 
com? up, so’as to make-it necessary. 

‘Next the potatoes would come, two 
rows» sweet potatoes, one of white 
and one of red, 2% feet apart and 
each row ridged, probably 8 inches 
on top, and the plants set 18 inches 
asunder. These would not. be set. out 
later than the second week in June, 
and would be :hoed once a week un- 
til the vines covered the ground. 
Then would come two rows of beans, 
18 inches apart early and late. Half 
of oné would be Golden Wax, the 
other, extra early tender podded 
Valentine. The first half on the sec- 
ond row would be Willing’s Pride 
pole bean, the second half, a bush 
lima,. .Then two rows peas 18 inches 
apart, one row of Scorcher, the other 
Alaska. Two rows of cabbage, 2 feet 
apart, ‘Giant Flat Dutch. Two rows 
tomatoes, 4 by 4 feet apart, one row 
of The 1200, or Crimson Whirlwind, 
and one row of the-Ferris Wheel» All 


In this way the ground weuld: 


‘ 


the above rows would be the entire 
length of the garden. 

I would have a plot of ground 15 
by 100 feet for carrots next to the 
tomatoes in the south end of the gar- 
den. - This would be sufficient for 
ten rows 18 inches apart: Next, just 
south of the carrots would be the 
same ‘amount-of ground for Del- 
monico parsnips.. These also would 
be 18 inches apart. Then a Grant-Silver 
King‘onion patch 126 feet by 15 feet. 
The- rows would be 18 inches apart and 
the onions thinned to 4 inches. Next, 
there would be a path 2 feet wide, 
then a plot 100 by 15 feet for Im- 
proved Eclipse beets. A plot of rad- 
ishes 15 by 20 feet and lettuce 15 by 
25 feet, célery 15 by 50, turnips 15 
by 231. This ground would be used for 
raising cabbage, tomato and sweet po- 
tato plants in the spring, for the tur- 
nips should not be sown until about 
July 25. 

ARRANGEMENT OF SMALL FRUITS 

By the side of the vegetable gar- 
den would be the small fruits, three 
rows Early Harvest blackberries, 6 
feet part, extending the entire Iength 
of the garden; one row dewberries, 
two rows raspberries, one row grapes, 
probably Moore’s Early. This is a fine 
variety, which gets ripe about July 25. 
Next I would have three rows straw- 
berries, 3 feet apart, and@ the plants 
18 inches asunder. 

Next I would have a strip of ground 
6 feet wide extending the entire length 
of the garden, 8144 feet on the south 
end, planted to rhubarb, next 81% feet 
in. asparagus, then 81% feet would 
be planted to currants. There is now 
81% feet left and 6 feet wide for a 
flower garden. 


Preparing Land and Seeding Oats 


In most oat growing sections this 
crop is seeded on corn land. This is 
usually covered with corn stalks and 
instead of clearing thie field, the oats 
are seeded on at the rate of two to 
2% bushels: per acre, by means of a 
big two-horse seeder. The ‘seed, of 
course, has been properly cleaned and 
treated with formalin for smut.. The 
seeder is plowed with the disk. After 
disking lengthwise the field is disked 
crosswise, then it is usually harrowed 
with a smoothing harrow. Under or- 
dinary cireumstances this is all the 
work needed for seeding the oat crop 
in the middle west. 

Some farmers consider this a slip- 
shod and careless manner 6f seeding 
this important crop, but the fact of 
the matter. is, careful experiments 
have shown that on the deep black 
sofis in the Mississippi valley this 
method of putting in the seed gives 
the best results. It seldom happens 
that the crop grows too rank by this 
method and strange as it may seem to 
the careful, intensive farmer, the yield 
is usually much better than on land 
plowed before the oats were seeded. 
This is probably due to the fact that 
the energies of the plant are not de- 
voted to producing stalk growth, but 





are largely turned into the production 
of seed. It is also further due to the 
fact that seed put on in this manner 
usually gets a good start and quite a 
satisfactory growth before the dry 
weather comes. There is no danger 
of covering the seed too deeply; con- 
sequently, the plant starts quickly and 
grows rapidly from the very begin- 
ning. 

If this method does not seem advis- 
able, the other method of plowing tha 
land 3 or 4 inches deep, that putting 
on the seed and covering it with a 
harrow seems to be the most satisfac- 
tory. If this plan is followed, take 
care to plow the ground carefully and 
do not cover the seed too deeply. If 
the sojl is very mellow, two harrowings 
are required; if rough and cloddy 
more will be required. 

The treatment for oat seed for smut 
is exceedingly important. Very few 
farmers realize that often 10 to 15 anid 
sometimes even 20% of the crop is jost 
because of the smut... This can easiiy 
be prevented by purchasing a pound 
of formalin, dissolving it in 40 gallons 
of water and applyimg it to the seed 
until all the kernels are moistened. 
There are~ many methods of doing 
this, but probably the one most sat- 
isfactory and the one most,easily em- 
ployed is to put the seed on the barn 
floor, sprinkle it with the formalin so- 
lutien, shoveling it over during the 
operation so that all parts of the seed 
will be treated. 
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Wonderful Cures Accomplished 


Extraordinary results in treating 
various forms of ill health are being 
obtained at Hmmanuel Episcopal 
church im Boston. Some of the cures 
seem to rival those of olden times. 
The idea is to apply the law of sug- 
gestion together with the aid of 
prayer and faith to the treatment of 
various forms of. il} health, particu- 
larly nervous disorders. 

The plan is one that is capable of 
being used by any intelligent person. it 
opens a wonderful field for new and 
practical usefulmess for all -churches 
and individuals. An authoritative ac- 
count of the work is a feature of 
Good Housekeeping for March, pub- 
lished at Springfield, Mass, price per 
copy, 15 cents, postpaid, $1 by the 
year. The April and succeeding num- 
bers of this.excellent magazine will 
have additional chapters on this new 
movement that promises so much for 
human health and happiness. W: 
advise everyone to obtain the -maga- 
zine and read these articles carefull) 
They are an inspiration. 








Legal Weight of Potatoes—An Ohio 
correspondent makes the~—following 
inquiry: “How many 8 s allow 56 
pounds a bushel as legal weight for 
potatoes? in Ohio we are obliged to 
give GO pounds. Dealers buy cur po 
tatoes at 60 pounds and ship them to 
Pennsylvania, where they sell them 
at 56 pounds a bushe’ We deo not 
think this is right. There ought to 
be uniformity about the law.” [The 
legal weight of white potatoes 
bushel is 60 pounds in all states except 
Maryland, Virginia and Pennsylvania, 
where it is 56 pounds. } 
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Estimating Value of Commercial Fertilizer 





DEFINITION OF COMPLETE AND INCOM- 
PLETE FERTILIZER—ACTUAL AMOUNT 
OF PLANT FOOD IN GIVEN AMOUNT—ES- 
TIMATING ACTUAL VALUES—SIMPLE EX- 
AMPLES GIVEN—IMPORTANT FACTS FOR 
FARMERS TABULATED 
[This is the fifth _of the series of ar- 

ticles on the use of fertilizers for farm 

crops by Dr L. L. Van. Slyke, chemist 
ef the New York experiment station. 

The other articles have appeared in 


these columns as follows: (1) Relations 
of plant food constituents to solid, Feb- 


ruary 16, 1907; (2) Sources of fertilizer 
materials, Mareh 2, 1907; (3) Whén and 
what to use as fertilizers, March _ 16, 
907; (@) Application aud Use of ferti- 
lizers with farm manures, March 323, 


197. One other article is to follow on 
utilization of commercial fertilizers to 
best advantage. New subscribers send- 
ing American Agricuiturist $1 for a 
year’s subscription can have all the 
back numbers so long as they last, con- 
taining this valuable series of articles 
free of charge.! 

Commercial fertilizers are complete 
when they contain nitrogen, phos- 
phorie acid and potash; and incom- 
plete when they contain only one or 
two of these ingredients. The term 
chemicals is usually applied to nitrate 
of soda, sulphate of ammonia, muriate 
and sulphate of potash and similar 
materials. In most states laws require 
manufacturers to furnish the amount 
of each constituent guaranteed to be 
present in the fertilizer. Nitrogen is 
stated as nitrogen or ammonia. The 
use Of ammonia is misleading, because 
few commercial fertilizers contain any 
nitrogen in the form of ammonia. 

Frequently the term, bone phos- 
phate of lead, is used simply for the 
purpose of making the amount of 
phosphoric. acid appear larger than it 
is, since one pound of phosphoric acid 
is equal to about two pounds of bone 
phosphate of lime. Potash should al- 
ways be given as potash, but some- 
times the amount is given as sulphate 
because the figures are then about 
twice as large as when the amount is 
given as potash. When the terms am- 
monia, bone, phosphate of lime and 
sulphate of potash are given in ferti- 
lizer guarantees, the purpose is to mis- 
lead and make the consumer think he 
is getting more plant food than is 


present. Therefore, in examining a 
guarantee, one should pay no attention 
to any of the forms used except nitro- 
gen, available phosphoric acid and 


potash, and require the guarantee to 
be in these terms before purchasing. 
The belief is very general that all 
fertilizers consist in large part of. use- 
less materials known as filler. A high- 
grade fertilizer analyzing 4% nitrogen, 


10% phosphoric acid, and 10% pctash, 
appears to contain only 24 pounds of 
plant food in 100 pounds. The ques- 


tion arises as to what the remaining 
76 pounds consist of. We cannot use 
fine nitrogen or phosphoric acid or 
potash in-fertilizer; we must use their 
compounds, which we may think of 
as diluted forms. For example, in 100 
pounds blood we have only about 10 
pounds nitrogen; in 100 pounds acid 
phosphate, 14 or 15 pounds phosphoric 
acid; in 100 pounds kainit, 12 or 13 
pounds potash. In fertilizers of low 
grade, inert, valueless materials may 
be used for the purpose of dilution. 
High-grade fertilizers do not permit 
the use of much, if any, filler. 


FIGURING .VALUE OF UNMIXED MATERIALS 


In comparing the values of different 
commercial fertilizers, one may usually 
reach quite a helpful conclusion by 
figuring the value of the unmixed ma- 
terials. The following simple rule may 
be usel satisfactorily for approximate 
results: Multiply the per cent of ni- 
trogen by three and add to the prod- 
uct the figures representing the per 
cent of available phosphoric acid and 
of potash. The same expresses in dol- 
lars and cents the approximate com- 
mercial valuation of the fertilizer. 

Examples: 1. What is the commer- 
cial valuation of a fertilizer analyzing 


YAIGHAD 


'MANURES AND. 


2% nitrogen, 8% phosphoric acid, and 
3% potash? (2x3)+8+3- $17. 2. 
Analysis, 4% nitrogen, 8% phosphoric 
acid and 10% potash? (4x3)+8+10—- 
$30. . These figures do not represenp 
the selling price, but only the values 
of the- unmixed materials. The freight, 
cost of mixing, sacking, profits of 
agents, etc, are not included. It. is 
also assumed that the different ferti- 
lizers all contain equally valuable 
forms of plant food. . 


FACTS OF IMPORTANCE TO REMEMBER 


The following statements contain in 
brief four certain facts that it may be 
convenient for farmers to know about 
the composition of commercial ma- 
terials used in fertilizers: 

1. Nitrate of soda 95 to 96% pure, 
contains 16% nitrogen. 

2. Good dried blood contains 10 to 
12% nitrogen. 

3. Sulphate of ammonia contains 
20% nitrogen. x 

4. Good stable manure contains 
0.5 to 0.6% nitrogen. 

5. Cottonseed meal contains about 
7%’ nitrogen. 

6. Bone meal contains 20 to 25% 
phosphoric aicd and 3 to 4% nitrogen. 

7. Dissolved bone contains about 
15% available phosphoric acid and 3% 
nitrogen. 

8. Dissolved bone black contains 
about 15% available phosphoric acid. 

9. Dissolved rock contains 14 to 
16% aVailable phosphoric acid. 

10. Muriate of potash, 80% pure, 
contains 50% potash. 

11. Sulphate of potash, 90 to 95% 
pure, contains 50% potash. 

12. Kainit contains 12 to 13% pot- 
ash, 

13. Wood ashes, unbleached, con- 
tain 4 to 5% potash. 

14. One pound of nitrogen is fur- 
nished by (a) 5 pounds sulphate of 
ammonia; or (b) 6% pounds nitrate 
of soda; or (c) 10 pounds dried blood; 
or (da) 14 pounds cottonseed meal; or 
(e) 383 pounds dried fish; or (f) 25 
pounds high-grade bone meal; or (g) 
200 pounds good stable manure. 

15.. One pound of phosphoric acid is 
furnished by (a) 5 pounds bone meal; 
or (b) 7 pounds dissolved rock. 

16. One pound of potash is fur- 
nished. by (a) 2 pounds muriate of 
potash; (b) 2 pounds sylphate of pot- 
ash; (c) 8 pounds kainit; (da) 20 
pounds unleached wood ashes. 

17. When nitrate of soda sells: at 
$48 a ton, each pound of nitrogen costs 
about 15 cents. 

18. When dried blood, containing 
10% nitrogen, sells at $35 a ton, each 
pound- of nitrogen costs 17% cents. 

19. When acid phosphate, contain- 
ing 14% available phosphoric acid, 
sells for $12 a ton, each pound of 
phosphoric acid costs 4% cents, 

20. When bone meal, containing 
3% nitrogen and 24% phosphoric 
acid, sells for $25 a ton, each pound 
of nitrogen costs 15 cents and each 
pound of phosphoric acid 3 1-3 cents. 

21. When high-grade muriate of 
potash sells at $45 a ton, each pound 
of potash costs 4% cents. High-grade 
sulphate of potash at $50 a ton makes 
each pound of potash cost 5 cents. 


> 





The of- Milk involves not 
so many difficult processes as prompt 
and systematic atténtion. The uten- 
sils to be used in the handling of 
milk need not be expensive, but they 
should be adapted to their purpose. 
The milk coolers, vats, weighing cans 
etc, put out by the Champion milk 
sooler company of Cortland, N Y, 
are acmes of simple design and dur- 
able material. Their tanks are free 
from... dirt-collecting joints and are 
made of the best quality tin plate, 
which stands -a large amount of 
rough wear. Every dairyman should 
write this company at the address 
given above, asking for a copy of 
their new book on dairy Seep: 
mentioning this journal. 
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FERTILIZERS 


Choose Your Yields by Choosing Your Fertilizer 
You'll get a Timothy crop like that in the ee 


hand picture, if you choose a 


rtilizer, You'll 


get acrop like that at the left, even if the soil is poor, 
provided you choose a fertilizer containing 8% of 


POTASH 


to get the best_resu 
gpacher crops, —e for the e*tRarmer” s i Ne 
worth much*+write 


t free, 


GERMAN ‘mail WORKS 
Nassau Street 


New York 











The of ing manure ly is ench 
re: the benefits eles SO great 
you are apt to think any spreader i ot aa 


these benefits— that a sp isa 

iste: ecient ila dain Shahn mintiahaliin Gok 
some spreaders are only trouble makers and 
the second season they are not taken out of the 
shed. To make them work takes too much 
time and costs too much money. 
If you that kind of spreader you're apt to 
conclude that spreaders are made to sell and 
not to spread manure, 


SUCCESS SPREADERS 
bave 28 years’ experience back of them— 





MN, « 


thousands of them are spreading manure on 
the best farms in the country and are giving 
Bo trouble. 


Twenty-eight years ha; eliminated the trouble 
making features—out of a hundred new de- 
vices and schemes that we have tried chess 
ninety have pro tore harmful than heipful. 
They make good eg iro tty but they don't 
belp spread manure. S Spreaders 
are made to 5: manure, 


When you get ready to buy a manure spreader, 
(and every farmer should have one) first write 
for our spreader book, it will help you; next go 
to your local dealer and see a Success Spreader 
but don’t buy one until you have asked a man 
who has used oe, He knows. 


Kemp & Burpee Mfg. Go., syracuse, N. Y. 


Also Distributers of the famous John Deere line of Piows, Cultivators, Harrows. 

















The greatest novelty of 1907 


BURBANK’S 


Wizard Poppies 
os FREE ve 


To get thousandsof people to send for our 


1907 e we have decided to 
free with each copy Five Packets of 
Seeds, provided you send 1ocents, coin or 
stamps, to for postage and packing. 


. Foopies, Giant # pow Os owen 


te), Seater Sane ay Ly My yt 
ol), 8 1 golden Calliopsis and that great fa- 
's Emperor, Corn Flower. If you 
went de pk free seeds, 
Elresses wth sour own, 19 cents for 
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MORE AND BETTER CIDER 


f from less apples and more juice 
from less grapes are produced 
with our presses than with any 
other press made. The extra 

ield of juice soon pays 
fe or the press. A 


HYDRAULIC 










Also Steam porators, 
Appie-butter Cookers, eto. 
Fully Guaranteed. 
Catalog FREE. 


THE HYDRAULIC PRESS MFG. CO.» 
Race nee Al STREET, TOL EAD, OMe ee 











[Ground Rock Phosphate 


THE GREAT NATURAL FERTILIZER. 


Write for Free Booklet and Prices 
for shipment direct from mines. 


POWERS AND WILLIAMS, STREATOR, ILL 
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See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial| 
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{SPENCER'S HERCULES Exe Large 





gave very good results. 





viaran- 
capacity foci an hour, or no«sale, 

ery s a pers Send 
Very thane: AP org etn aes 


up A. SPENCER, DWIGHT, ILL. 














Severe to 40 acres perdu 
Fee hed 2 rows, sprays 4 


eae heels adja oe ve diferent . f 
: ye a ete iy preseure desired, 


Suction aire eaner. It 
e nor clogs, _— instruction and for- 
‘amous, Garfield, hm ro King, 
other éprayers. Write for it, 
eras CO., No.1 111 Sr., Exaea, W.¥. 
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‘For Rapid, Easy Spraying—The 
ae *? mozzLE. 
‘ontrolied b finger, regulates 
got from a M0 BH 20a dud alee *Beubten ob 
pacity. Saves solution, time, labor. 
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aa Trees, Good and Cheap 


Japan Plums, Winter Banana Apple, McIntosh Red and | 
-¥ a tock, Hest 
proc ac ed. iW pric time only 


ainda ebiah “bie Wane Se Bees 
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® See OUR GUARANTEE of 
_ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page, 
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Spraying for Apple Scab 


R, A. EMERSON, NEB EXPEB STA 


In-some spraying tests against apple 
geab; carrie) on on the ‘Nebraska ex- 
periment station, the varieties of ap- 
ples used were Sweet June, Winesap, 
Maiden Biush, Jonathan and Ralis 
Genet. . Bordeaux was -the solution 
used. 

The first two varieties mamed were 
young trees, ‘fiye gnd eight years old 
respectively. ‘The other varieties were 
old trees. The Maiden . Slush and 
Winesap Were sprayed only once, May 
and May 37 for the 
latter, in both cases after the blos- 
soms had falien, and in ease of the 


| Winegap, even after the calyx lobes 
| had elosed. 
| Jonathan 
| sprayed at. different times. 


The 
Ralls 


June, 
were 


Sweet 
“and Genet 

The prevalence of seab on the 
sprayed.and unsprayed trees was first 
by simply 
examining from 100 to 200 fruits per 
tree. Later, when the apples were 
picked, all the fruits except in case 
of Jonathan were examined and the 
amount of scab on different trees de- 
termined more accurately. 

In the records of the tests given, 
two or three facts stand out with spe- 
cial prominence: The unsprayed fruit 
Was Very scabby, running from about 
50% in case of Jonathan to 80% with 
Winesap. The first spraying, April 
26 and 27, when the leaf buds ‘were 
just opening, gfforded no protection to 
the fruit. Trees sprayed late in April, 


-and not sprayed afterwards, had fully 


as scabby fruit as unsprayed trees. 
The third spreyYing, May 23 and 28, 
Winesap trees 
sprayed 'only once late in May, showed 
only about 138% of scabby fruit, as 
against 80% for unsprayed trees, and 
Maiden Bilhsh only 4% of scab on 
sprayed, as against 65% on unsprayed 
trees. The second spraying, May 7 


| and 9, while beneficial in practically 


all cases, was not quite so effective in 
controlling scab as the later spray- 
ing. The best results followed two 
sprayings, one early and one late in 
May. This is well shown in case of 
Sweet. June, where an unsprayed tree 
had 78% of scab, one sprayed May 
9, 40%, on@prayed May 28, 20%, and 


| another sprayed’ on both May 9 and 


28 only. 4%, 

Some ofthe apples, notably Jona- 
than, were injured considerably by the 
May 23. ‘The fruit ‘was 
rusted on one side In the 
worst casese ‘the injury took the form 
of one-sided development of the 
fruits. Whether the injury was due 
to an overdose of the spray, to im- 
properly made berdeaux, to the green 
arsenoid used with the bordeaux, or 
to the extreme tenderness of the Jon- 
athan fruite@ai-am unable to say. 


-s 
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Handling the Asparagus Bed—I use 
an asparagus plow to throw down the 
cutting ridge. In a week or ten days 
when the grass is well up, commence 
to cultivate, keeping it up till August 
1 or 15 as season indicates. When the 
asparagus is well grown apply ten 
leads of barnyard manure per acre. I 
use the fluke harrow and try to keep 





| the ground worked up light as long as 


we can cultivate. When the first 


| growth is two-thirds grown, we spray 
| with ‘bordeaux ana paris green; a sec- 


ond spraying just as soon as the 
frowth gets well up; again in five days, 
time when the second 
about mature. The new 
beds are run out 5 feet apart 
in rows, going over twice with two- 
horse plow. The plants should be good, 
ene or two-year plants and put 2 feet 
apart in the row.—[J. M. Reed, Jr, 


| Kent County, Del. 


“T saw your adv in the old reliable A A” 
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SCIENTIFIC CARE OF 
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Splendid Spraying Outfit 

One of the best equipped .oytfits gor 
spraying found any place in the .coun- 
try is that of Dr J. H. Funk, state po- 
‘mologist of Pennsylvania. The hoyse 
is 12x16 feet, in which he keeps.all his 
materials, implements, etc. In front 
of the house he has a large boiler, 
holding 150 gallons water, so arranged 
that he can heat it to the boiling point. 
This is shown in -illustration on op- 
posite page. A little to the right of 
this on a level with the platform 1s a 
75-galien iron boiler with a steam 
jacket. In this he mixes his lime, 
sulphur and salt, which he uses quite 
extensively on his trees. 

He also has two large mixing tubs, 
each holding 160 gallons. These are 
marked on the inside, each mark in- 
dicating five gallons. By dipping out 
of these tanks, time is saved by not 
having to measure. These tanks are 
fitted with 1%4-inch gate valves end 
the material is run by gravity through 
the pipes and strainer directly to the 
spray tank. 

The ‘driveway, where -the wagon 
containing the spray pump stands, is 
about 614 feet below the first platform. 
The second platform is 34% feet above 
the -first one. On this is a large tank 
for holding a general water supply. 
The doctor is now planning to remove 
his spraying .plant to another part of 
the orchard, where he has a good side 
hill, where he will construct an ander- 
ground eistern so as to avoid freezing 
in winter. His plan is to tap the cis- 
tern and have the water run by grav- 
ity into mixing tubs, boilers, etc. 

" He believes that spraying is a neces- 
sity and that fruit growers carnot 
equip -themselves too theroughly for 
making and handling the materials. 
He runs two lines of hose with ex- 
tension poles 8 feet long, each carry- 
ing four nozzles. With his outfit it 
takes about half an hour to put on 100 
gallons of material. He has about 30 
acres of apple orchard. whick he 
sprays three times. His two peach 
orchards, however, are sprayed often+ 
er. This work, together with the prun- 
ing, fertilizing and tillage, keeps him 
busy. He is thuroughly in love with 
his work. 

Pe ee Ln 


The National Dairy Show to be held | 


next October ‘in Chicago promises to 
be worth while, as a great educational 
meeting. The secretary, E. Sudendorf, 
who may be addressed at 154 Wash- 
ington St, Chicago, expresses the be- 
lief that the enthusiasm displayed this 
spring’ will resuit in a most success- 
ful show. The recently elected presi- 
dent is the well-known dairyman, H. 
B. Gurler of Illinois. The vice-presi- 
dent is Prof H. E. VanNorman of 
State College, Pa, and the superin- 
tendent of live stock is A. J. Glover of 
Ft Atkinson, Wis. The first national 
dairy show was held in Chicago a little 
more than a year ago, February, 1906, 
and was a great event, as pointed out 
at the time in otr columns. Prepara- 
tery work is now being done for the 
next exhibit. 


Another Dairy Record Broken—De- 
Kal Creamelle, the Holstein cow 
owned by D. W. and F..F. Field of 
Plymouth County, Mass, completed, 
Mareh 6, a year’s record under the 
supervision of the Massachusetts ex- 
periment station. For the year sha 
gave 26,280 pounds milk. March 30 
to April 5 in 1906 she made T79 
pounds milk for a seven-day test. 
The cow was milked four times a day 
for the first 100 days and three times 
a day for the halance ofthe year 
and averaged 50 quarts daily for 100 
consecutive days. In seven days she 
made 28.18 pounds butter and in 100 
days 855 pounds butter. This re- 
markable animal is the daughter of 
Pretertje Hengerveld’s Count DeKal. 


In all my experience I never have 
found the best feeding qualities and 
a heavy fiéece of wool! on the same 
animal.—[Rebert Bakewell. 




















Spramotor 


Kills Wild Mustard in ety Bn. Grain 


W, tree. Agents 
Spramotor Co. nati, xx. 








SPRAYING 


FRUIT TREES 


is no longer an experi- 
mentbut a necessity. Pre- 

vents wormy fruit 

by destroying all in- 

sect pests and fun- 

ous diseases Every 

rner, ener, 

fruit. or iOwer 

grower should 

write for my free 

catalogue, describ- 

\ ing 21 atyltes of 

. p Aprayin Optfits 

and atuing a 

full tvea tise on spray- 

ing fruit and vegetable 

reops, and much valuable ialormation. 
Quincy, Ill- 


WELSTAHL SPRAYER 08. Box 1061 

















DIBBLE’S 
SEED POTATOES 


Sold ont of Ohios, Cobblers, Six Weeks, Money- 
makers. Plenty "ot Boveg ———— ‘Hebrons, 
N perneer Fortunes, ghbreds Rose, 
tains, Maines, | Carmans, i. Raleighs, Burals, 

still i in stock, also a few hundred is. of our 
new Varieties, Fouias, Manistees, and Tw entieth 
Conmusion, the mast productive toes in the 
world, pronounced i, over farmers who 
grew them last year absolutely 


BLIGHT PROOF 


Handsome ym Be, FREE. Prices low as we 
grow — sell direct to yan from our thousand 
agre seed fare rms here in the Genesee Valley. 
Last call. Planting time near. ‘Write today. 


EDWARD F. DIBBLE 
Seedgrower Honeoye Falls, N. Y- 








URST POTATO& 
ORCHARD SPRAYER 


~ ON FREE TRIAL. 
whea 


ORF toca ge aA - oo att 7 sag epeaial al FREE 
i. MURST MFGcO,, ” 5 Herth St.Oanton,O 
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Some 1907 Arbor Day Dates 





It is manifestly impossible to give 
a complete.list of Arbor day dates 
from the fact that in different -parts 
of the United States this planting 
day varies; for example, in the south 
it may be held in December or No- 
yember or even in January, while 
in the middle west, east and the 
north, the dates run from April to 
the middle of\ May. 

The idea of fixing a date for plant- 
ing trees is an excellent one... Most 
farmers.and villagers and some .city 
people plan to start trees, but as they 
have no fixed time they are apt to 
neglect it. It was this that the late 
Goy Morton had in mind when he 
founded Arbor day and started an ad- 
mirable’ custom. It is all very well 
to talk and think about planting 
trees, but it would be much better to 
do it. There are very few homes 
which will not be benefited by plant- 
ing a ‘few trees the present spring. 
In some cases shade or ornamental 
trees are highly desirable, while in 
many other cases it is even more 
important that a limited number of 
fruit trees be set. A farm home is 
poor. indeed that cannot afford to 
plant a cherry tree or two, a'few ap- 
ple trees, one or two pear trees, ten 
or a dozen grape vines, possibly also 
plums and peaches. ? 

If space is limited, plant them in 
some out-of-the-way place around 
garden or yard where they will grow 
up and furnish both shade and: fruit. 
It is to be hoped that*the old Ger- 
man idea of planting fruit trees along 
roadways will be followed more and 
more in: this country. Some fruit 
trees make ornamental trees and 
shade and are not very expensive. 
This matter. should be given very 
eareful, attention during the Arbor 
day period. Below are the dates set 
aside for-arbor day by a few of the 
leading states: 


DATES AS SET ASIDE FOR ARBOR DAY 


Colorado .:.:..... Se ge eee April 19 
TUE 2ES sos bcos ct saes eo aees April 29 
Vi 555 Gs Se sg a Tikes we April 26 
ets as Bas ec et cc. ce dc ee April 27 
Massachusetts ........é.+5.. April 2 
pS SST Pee ee April 26 
IEE, oresn ood oa 6 bc 6.5 Ua a 08 April 26 
[EE oS Bae ss ob sks B eas April -6 
PENS 0s ark cw ice occ eta webas May 14 
NGM be EOS A RE April 22 
WOW OM ne Bs 8 soe os ds Sched May 38 
WOVE SOU nn re eee eRe we May 3 
OUON a5 sees i I awd April 12 
CE 5 a 8 ive 0.k ek 0 50,5 4 April 12 
OOURE oe oh ac ech k cs brace be oe April 12 
Pennsylvania. ........s.+e.-. April 19 
Rhode: Island «>... 06 Fsi wes May 10 
South Dakota-... 05 6.65. Se May 26 





FRUITS AND 
“Managing © Truck Crops 


FRANK 8. MILLER, FRANKLIN.COUNTY, OHIO 





To make market gardening a suc- 
eess, one of the a'most indispensable 
prerequisites is soil adaptation; either 
naturally so or made so by intelligent 


‘culture. For most vegetables reclaimed 


low land, with sandy inclination, ~ is 
preferable; next would be an inter- 
mediate soil that is a blending of 
low black with clay. This latter soil 
can be made quite productive by heavy 
manuring. In the absence of ma- 
nure at command, a well balanced 
brand of commercial fertilizer, to be 
followed with common clover, cowpeas 
or other rapid growing legumes to be 
plowed under at that stage o: growth 
that will furnish the greatest amount 
of material to supply humus to the 
soil and also elements of fertilization. 

Presuming the truck patch to be 
ten acres, a’ portion of that would 
devoted to such crops as - potatoes, 
tomatoes, sugar corn and also forage 
for such stock needed on the. farm. The 
ground occupied by potatoes which 
should be harvested as soon as mature 
could then be seeded with crimson 
clover, a3 a cover crop, nitrogen trap 
and humus former. At the last cul- 
tivation of corn or even tomatoes, the 
ground could be seeded in like man- 
ner. Should the weather be too dry 
to get clover to germinate, rye which 
could be sown much later, would give 
: green crop to turn under in the 
spring, thus materially changing the 
physical conditions of the soil. By 
intelligently pursuing this course, in 
a few years a moder-tely stiff, clay 
soii will be in good condition to grow 
such crops as peas, beans, beets, tur- 
nips, tomatoes and even cabbage, will 
do well. “ Remember that all gar- 
den and field crop must receive 
thorough cultivation; deep at first and 
when once fully established shallow 
and level culture. 

The value of a fine dirt mulch is 
only of late years duly apprec ated 
by iaany tillers of the soil. Recently, 
the market garden of the north 
has such keen southern competitior 
in early crops that he must be pre- 
pared to meet his southern brother 
at as early a date in the spring as 
possible. 

By April 10 er 15, the strong and 
well rooted plants will be ready for 
the’ field. Supposing the ground to 
have been previously we:l manured, 
take up plants carefully from cold 
frame, never permit roots to becéme 


dry. - Use dibble or trowel for plant- 
ing, do not cramp or double 
up roots, press firmly. Apart from 


careful cultivation,‘ you ean look for- 

ward anticipating 95% to make mar- 

ketable heads., Under favorable con- 

ditions the crops should be marketed 

by July 1 to i0, hen the sam: ground 
{To page 415] 








FRUIT GROWER’S EQUIPMENT FOR SPRAYING 


. One of the most complete outfits for making spraying materials we 
now is that of Dr J. H. Funk of Pennsy!vania. The general arrangement 


of the equipment is shown above. 
cle on oppoSite page. 
He produces only high-class fruit. 


For a more detailed acccunt see arti- 
Dr Funk is a firm believer in 


thorough spraying. 


VEGETABLES 
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Mention this 
‘*How I Made the Old Farm Pay at Fruit Growing.’’ 


GREEN’S NURSERY CO., 


CHARLES A. GREEN 
President of Green’s Nursery Company 


Has a special bargain offer to make you. 

Green’s Nursery Co. has dug and has ready for sale a 
Surplus of Superior Plum and Prune trees. 
must be sold no matter what the price may be, therefore he 
offers handsome plum and prune trees’'2-years old, 3 to 4 
at $5.00 per 100, or medium size trees 4 feet and 
00 per 100, and the largest size of plum and prune 
trees at $12.00 per. 100, all boxed and put on board cars 
here: free of charge. 

The plum trees at $5.00 per 100 will grow as well and 
make as good orchards as the larger trees. 
guaranteed to every purchaser of plum trees. 


These trees 


Satisfaction is 


wa», Bargains 
wes. of in Plum 

ey) 6& Prune 
TREES 


Remember the Prices are 

$5.00, $8.00 or $12.00 

per 100, Plum or Prune 
Trees, Boxed Free. 


v a ZN 
SA 
pm)’ 


The varieties are, New 
Thanksgiving Plum (best 
ofall), Lombard, Ship- 
per’s Pride, Burbank, and 
other Japan piums. 

TE Green’s Nursery Co. 

has millions of apple, 
peach, pear, and quince 
trees for sale; also grape 
vines, berry bushes and 
ornamental vines, plants 
and trees at ‘‘ live and let 
live’’ prices. 

Send for our free cata- 
log and free sample copy 
of Green’s Big Fruit 
Magazine, and your list 
for special bargain prices. 
C. A. Green's new book 
Address 


= 


journal and get also a copy of 





Box 374, Rochester, N. Y. 
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STRAWBERRY CULTURE 


A Confidential Price 





own use.” We will 
oe whee with a price that will 


© Farmers 


If you want the 
(\/) best Cultivator 
FOR YOUR OWN 
USE, we will 
quote you a price 
lower than the 
regular whole- 
sale price to 
dealers. 


Yes sauel ot any orion. Teore mre tar 


3 
8 
a 
i 
o33 
° 
if 
Boe 
: 


pe on trial tet te it's the te only 
Culeivater tha! that will zive you real s 
every way—every time. New American is 





= J 





a New 
Use it as if you 


t -" 
Days’ Free | *~...)° If it dooan’t 
Fleld Test 


make good in every r 
spect ship it back oa 
won't be out a cent, 








American this year. 
erstand 


We'll send you a New 
in your own fields for 30 . 


e ll the freight 


both w 
Our direct-to-you selling gies } has natural 
brought us a rush of orders. So get in ear 


the and have your New American when you want 


it. Write today and we will se you our 
arve, eutaieg and quote you erie by return 
mai 


AMERICAN HARROW COMPANY 
4266 Hastings Street, — 


Detroit, Michigan 















is MORE big pena yt Carries oft 
admits alr to 

Sree wees make Sewer 

ea bre teeerise iewkentoe he warhice Write 


easiest worked. 

jus water: 
acil.“ ‘In- 
made fertile. 





HM, 4ACKSOS, 70 Third Ave., Albany, 5. I. 








THE RIGHT SEED POTATOES 


S. J. CONNELLY, Fishers, Ontario Co., N. Y. 


The stock is right. ‘The prices are 


right. I will use right. Write me 
for free descriptive — e con- 
taming every standard variety grown. 


32nd Anniversary 











St to 25 horse, mounted or stationery, etc. 
Whe Messinger Mfg. Co., Box 2, Tatamy, 








Handle 12 Ft “Als oa B 
a TEE is Four work with i 

4 “and Cultivator and Weeder 
~ than three men with com- 
mon hoes. If your dealer 





ym cons not handle them send 

£2 40 and 7s will send 
you one by a ex. 
press. Agen » 





ALFALFA Fretetes os suspic. bree 
and me directions “26” on “206” 


WING & kos. “Rox 
Mechanicsburg, Ohio, or Eutaw, Alabama | 











For Information a YS oo Ses Climate and 


THE NATION'S GAPREN SPOT 


Along the Lime of the 


ATLANTIG. COAST LINE RAILROAD | 


in Virginis Fort) an and ib Some Cane C arolins, ' Georgia, 


WILBUR MCCOY, hentcnnned. and tm- 
migration Agent, - Jacksonville, Florida 





See OUR GUARANTEE of 








THE NATIONAL 
SULRY«e PLOW 
















LESS TURNING, 


more rapid work and no dead furrows, Right or 
left hand Sulky, right or left hand Walking 
Plow. Works equally-well on level land or side 
hill, all soils. Ask your dealer to show you. If 
Sok sac, write us for full particulars and tésti- 


BELGHER & TAYLOR A. TF. CO., 
Box 120, Chicopee Falts, Mass. 
















Hydraulic 
Cider Press| 


Great strength and ¢a- 

pacity; all sizes; 

gasoline engines, 

steam engines, 

4 mills, th — 
rs. Catalog free. 


30 Cortlandt Si, Rew York. 


Monarch 


Monarch Machinery Co., Boom 159, 39 


Clyde Potato 


Color white, right, yield will please. Full | 
information and catalogue free. 


eed Potato Co., Richmond, Me. 





Johnson 
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|} under and sow rye again, we should 





Setting Strawberries for Fancy Fruit 


FRANK E, BEATTY, MICHIGAN 





Let us assume that it is the first of 
October and that we are dealing with 
a piece of land that is pretty well 
exhausted. The first thing we shall 
do is to break up this ground as deep- 
ly as the soil will admit, then work 
it well with harrows until a good 
seédbed is made. Then we shall sow 
five pecks of rye to the acre. This 
rye in an ordinary season will be suf- 
ficiently grown to shade the ground 
and the roots will penetrate the soil 
in such a way as to take up the win- 
ter manure leachings. During the 
winter, when the ground is frozen, 
cover the rye with well decayed 
stable manure, using about 15 tons 
to the acre, depending, of course, up- 
on its quality and strength. 

If your-other work will permit you 
to do so, and the manure is at hand, 
it would be better to apply the ma- 
nure to the ground as it lies broken, 
working it into the soil before the 
rye is sown. But this is not always 
possible. However, the enly way to 
apply the manure over the ground is 
to evenly spread it, and I have found 
that the most economical way to do 
this is to use a manure spreader, as it 
tears up all the chunks and gives an 
even distribution. When evenly ap- 
plied the manure will in no way in- 
terfere with the rye, which will work 
its way up through it. The manure 
and rye together will completely 
shade the ground during the winter 
months and leave it in a mellow con- 
dition for working in the spring. 

In the spring turn the rye and the 
manure under, going 6 or 8 inches 
deep, and give it one harrowing, or 
enough to level off the furrows. made 
by the breaking plow. Then sow 
about 500 pounds of commercial fer- 
tilizer, allowing potash to predomi- 
nate. The formula should analyze: 
4% nitrogen, 8% soluble phosphoric 
acid, 9% potash. -Work this fertilizer 
thoroughly into the soil, using a-disk, 
Acme or spring-tooth harrow, some 
implement that will make a thorough 
mixing up of the soil and the ferti- 
lizer. 

FERTILIZING THE GROUND 

Now don’t put in your ‘plants yet, 
because i we are going to plant this 
acre to some early potatoes, and the 
formula for fertilizer I have given you 
is for the benefit of_that crop of po- 
tatoes. Plant your potatoes just as 
soon as you can get them into the 
ground, and harrow or use weeder a 
week or so after they are planted, or 
just before the potatoes peep above 
the surface. And from that harrow- 
ing until the pdtatoes are ripe, cul- 
tivate at least as often as every week 
or ten days, and always after a rain 
as soon as the soil will crumble. This 
will force the tubers along so they 
will be ready for early market and 
the big price that is obtained at that 
season. By digging your potatoes at 
the earliest possible moment you ac- 
complish two important results—you 
will get the highest price for them, 
and you relieve the ground early, 
thus being able*te sow to some legu- 
minous crop. 

If the potatoes can be marketed by 
July 10, then I prefer sowing cow- 
peas, using Whippoorwill, Clay or 
Wonderful varieties, as any one of 
these makes a very large vegetative 
growth. But if the ripening of the 
potatoes is delayed until as late as 
August 1, sow to Canadian field peas, 
as these will not be injured by early 
frosts. If the peas ripen early 
in the fall to turn them 


repeat. the operation of last fall, ‘with 
the .exception that we should not 
cover the ground with manure at this 
time... It is not a good plan to turn 
the peas under until after they have 





become woody, and if they have not 
sufficiently matured to follow this 
plan, let them remain on the surface 
and omit the rye. 

TURNING UNDER THE PEAS 

When the peas are left on the sur- 
face as described they should be 
rolled down as soon as the first 
.freeze-up comes, as this will help 
them to rot and will hold the leaves 
and lighter portions of the vines 
from blowing away. However, I pre- 
fer turning under the peas in the fall 
and sowing the rye, if conditions ad- 
mit of this course, turning them un- 
der about 4 inches. They will be 
more completely decayed than if left 
on the surface. 

Another reason for following this 
course Is that in the spring we plow 
the ground about 6 inches deep, 
which will bring the pea vines close 
to the surface. By going over the 
ground with some good mixing tool, 
the vines will be mixed with the old 
decayed manure and soil. By having 
a large portion of the humus near the 
surface the moisture in the soil is 
much mofe easily conserved. At this 
time apply. 400 pounds finely ground 
bone meal and 200 pounds muriate 
of potash. 

Now all that remains to do in. the 
way of soil preparation is to harrow 
the ground thoroughly, and if it is 
a@ sandy loam, or loose black soil, roll 
firmly enough to close up all the 
larger air spaces; these are sure to be 
found in such soil. If clay or heavy 
black soil it will be better to leave 
it unrolled, save to break down any 
clods that may be on the surface. 
The pea vines and the vegetable part 
of the manure have furnished an 
abundance of humus. The plant food 
contained in the manure and the 
commercial fertilizer unused by the 
potato crop will be sufficient to feed 
the plants and keep them on the 
move until the last application of 
commercial fertilizer becomes avail- 
able, which will be at about the time 
the plants are building up their fruit- 
bud system and need it most. 

WHAT IS A GOOD STRAWBERRY PLANT 

Now we have the ground ready to 
receive the plants. The distance 
apart at which the rows should be 
.set depends upon the system fol- 
lowed: single-hedge, double-hedge or 
narrow-matted row. I prefer the 
double-hedge system, as this mefhod 
results in large berries and lots of 
them. - With the double-hedge row 
gystem the rows may be placed 3% 
feet apart, and I have placed them 
as closely as 3 feet. 

This is what constitutes a good 
strawberry plant: An* ample- root 
system that starts. directly from the 
crown or body of the plant, and roots 
should be kept -perfectly dormant 
-through the winter and retain that 
condition as nearly as possible until 
they are set out. Next, a good and 
well-developed crown, with plenty of 
vitality stored up in it to carry it 
through the strain of transplanting 
until the feeding roots take hold of 
the soil and begin feeding. 

When setting the plants rrune the 
roots back at least one-third, spread 
them out fan-shaped so that each 
root will come in contact with the 
fresh, moist earth. Haye the lower 
part of the crown even with the top 
surface when set. Better have the 
shoulders of the roots exposed a littie 
than’ to have the least bit of the 
crown buried in the soil. It is easier 
to draw a little earth up to the plant 
than it Is to dig the earth away from 
the plant once it becomes covered 
during a heavy rain. 





BUSINESS NOTICE 





For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker's 
fertilizers. They enrich the earth. 
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Managing Truck Crops 





[From page 413] 
cag. be cleared up, replowed and 
planted in celery. - 

If the land area is limited and in- 
tensive culture is adopted two or 
three seeds of a good and quick ma- 
turing radish can be planted in each 
space. between cabbage, neither in- 
terfering with the other. Cincinnati 
Market, Pearl Forcing, or Philadel- 
phia White Box or Strasburg are good. 
The last list is much larger than either 
of the others, but each space would 
admit of two without interference. 

Frames should be well banked with 
coarse manure. Light litter tc cover 
glass will generally serve the purpose. 
By May 15 to 20 one will have well es- 
tablished plants ready to go to the 
field. ‘Tomatoes are pianted by me 
5 or 6 by 3 feet according to strength 
of soil or 3 1-2 by 1 1-2 feet with a 
5-foot stdke to each plant. Al later- 
als must be -carecully taken off and 
the plant tied carefully to stake. Be 
careful not to bind plant so as to ob- 
struct circulation. This latter plan is 
neat, attractive, makes finer fruit,. less 
subject to rot, but involves more la- 
bor and perhaps the yield is something 
less from sant? area of land. 

Parsnips, salsify, carrots, ts and 
radishes should be planted as early in 
spring as proper conditions of soil 
will permit, sown either by hand or 
seed drills 5 inches apart, carefully 
thinned to 8 inches in the rows. 
Avoid land freely manured. ‘ve 
tendency“to form laterals in freshly 
manured soils is grea 2r than on land 
manured the~previous year. Parsnips 
will stand any amocnt of freezing, 
but a portion can be taken up late in 
the fall and pitted so as to be acces- 
sible at any time as prices are often 
much better in winter than in fall or 
spring. Carrots will not stand heavy 
frost, but must be taken up late in 
fall or well covered with leaves or lit- 
ter in field. Salsify should also be 
covered so as to be able to dry any 
time during winter as they are much 
more attractive when fresh dry. 





Importance of Good Onion Seed 





A. E. VROOMAN, LAKE COUNTY, 0 

Many onion growers have their 
land -well-fitted and fertile, with 
proper drainage, have the necessary 


conveniences, such as improved drills, 
cultivators, onion toppers, crates. In 
fact, every detail preparatory to the 
growing and harvesting of a full crop 
has been provided and then to save a 
few. dollars in the price of seed they 
will, buy cheap seed and take their 
chances on results. In my opinion, and 
in accordance with my observance of 
the hundreds of acres of onions which 
I have visited in different states, the 
seed question is one of the most im- 
portant to onion growers. 

Let uS figure this out as near as we 
can and bring it down to a dollars 
and cents basis and see if the major- 
ity of onion growers will agree with 
me. If not,.I will be pleased to learn 
why not. Five pounds of cheap seed 
per acre is $5; five pounds of the best 
improved seed at $2 per pound is $10. 
The difference in cost between the 
best seed and the common is $5 per 
acre. Now, if there were reaily no 
more @iffereicé in the value of the 
crops when harvested than the dif- 
ference was in the price of seed, then, 
of course, it would not be worth while 
to make much of an effort to buy the 
highest improved seed. But I have 
carefully noted the difference in yield 
and quality of the crops when pure 
seed of high grade was sown on a 
portion of the field and mixed or un; 
improyed strains of seed were sown 
In 


in enother portion of the field. 
my judgment the difference in the 
yield usualiy runs from 75 to 100 


bushels*per acre and in some instances 
more. Only occasionally have IL no- 
ticed fields of this kind showing a dif- 
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ference of less than 50 to 100 bushels 
per acre in favor of highly improved 
seed. 

This is indeed a very conservative 
estimate of the difference in the yield 
of onions from common strains, as 


compared with crops grown from the’ 


highest improved seed. Therefore,.we 
find that for the extra cost of $5 per 
acre, we can prove that on an average 
about 100 bushels more per acre is 
grown from the best seed. The ques- 
tion from many onion growers is how 
to determine the best strain of onions, 
even if they do pay the highest price. 
I usually buy seed from reliable seeds- 
men that warrant the seed to be good 
and warrant it to be new seed of a 
pure. strain of onions of high germi- 
nating qualities and grown from se- 
lected stock. This guarantee is a» 
good as I would ask,.for, but the re- 
sults are not always satisfactory. 


Formulas for Big Potato Crop 


In answer to a question sent by 
W. O. L., of Pennsylvania, F. E. Mar- 
tin of Monroe county, N Y, says: The 
bordeaux formula is six pounds sul- 








MONEY CROPS 





phate of copper or blue stone crystal, | 
six pounds lime and 50 gallons water. | 


Stock solutions of both copper and 
lime are kept in readiness. Ferro- 
cyanide of potassium is ever at hand 
in an oil can, 
whenever a doubt exists as to the 
copper not being neutralized. An ex- 
cess of lime is always safe. One ton 
of sulphate of copper and 15 barrels 
of marblehead fresh stone lime were 
used on my 1906 potato crop. The 
fertilizer analysis is varied according 
to our pocketbook, cost of chemicals, 
soil and what the soil appears to be 
deficient in. All fertilizer ingredients 
are usually purchased under guaran- 
teed analysis and for cash. The: fol- 
lowing was used on our 18 acres of 
potatoes in 1906: Ail told 2800 pounds 
nitrate soda at $52 a ton cost me 
72.80; 8900 pounds potash sulphate 
at $47 a ton, $209.15; 1800 pounds 
blood at $38, $34.20; 2000 pounds 
tankage $34; 4600 pounds bone at 
$23.15, $53.25; and 9900 pounds rock 
at $11.92, $59. In all 15 tons costing 
$462.40, or an average cost of $30.83 
a ton for the 18 acres. 


Saved $36 on Wheat—I inclose my 
check for renewal to American Agri- 
culturist. The old reliable is, and has 
been, an invaluable aid to me. Your 
very valuable reports on conditions of 
crops last fall netted me a saving of 
$36 on wheat. Your report on the 
conditions of hay, caused me to hold 
my timothy that otherwise I would 
have solid at 60 cents a 100, and for 
which I am now receiving 95 cents 
a 100 pounds, netting a saving to me 
of $84 on the hay alone, or a total 
of $120. All this in my pocket be- 
cause I paid $1 for the best farm 
paper in the United States, These are 
not the only gains I have made 
through the columns of the old relia- 
ble. 
farmers and experts who write for 
you have been worth the price of the 
subscription many times over.—[Don- 
ald Bowie, Montgomery county, Md. 








I like American Agriculturist be- 
cause it helps to make the household 
machinery run smoothly, is helpful to 
my husband, my home and myself.— 
{Mrs Walter Hutchins, Baltimore 
County, Md. 
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The timely hints of practical | 





LEAF-EATING( 
INSECTS ARE‘ 
DESTROYED BY (| 


witt ; of Lead 


This is the most efficient and lasting of all insecticides, 
and at the same time the safest. Swift’s Arsenate of Lead 


































































sticks to the foliage after application and stays on; rains will nét wash 
it off. This means a saving of time and solution in respraying, and 
uninterrupted protection of your plants or trees, There is absolutely 
no danger of burning or scorching the foliage no matter how strong a 
solution is used; solution is made with water only, or it may be com- 
bined with fungicides. Swift's Arsenate of Lead is the perfect insec- 
ticide for the Coddling Moth, Potato Bug, Gypsy Moth, Tent Caterpillar 
and all other leaf-eating insects. ¢ 
Write for booklet and name of nearest dealer, 
MERRIMAC CHEMICAL CO., 15 Broad St., BOSTON, MASS. 
You don’t buy a harvester ma. Alli About The 
every day. But when you ina 
do invest in such a ma- CONTINENTAL 
chine don’t you want to —« 
feel pretty certain that B i N D E R 
you know all about all 
the binders on the market, so that you can select the 
one best suited to your needs? For that reason 
you’ll want the Johnston Book. The “Continental” 
Binder described in the Johnston Book, cuts, reels, elevates 
and binds all kinds of grain on any kind of ground. Kties 
every bundle without waste—handles down and tangled grain 
perfectly and is light in draft. Its elevators cannot clog and 
are self-adjusting to light and heavy grain; its knotteris gear 
driven and never fails to work; its reel is also gear driven and 
adjustable to all conditions; levers are all right-handed; all canvases have 
tighteners with wood 
bearing boxes which can 
be cheaply replaced. The 
Johnston “ Continental” 
is King of Binders, and, 
best of all it’s not built 
nor sold by atrust. Write 
today for the Johnston 
Book — you’ll want to 
know all its good points 
before you buy a binder. 
We’ ll send it free. > 
The Johnston Harvester Co., 
Gox 872, Batavia, #. YY. 
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Strong Has 
. EMPIRE 
and oo me "3 me large 
wel. carrying 


Empire Broadcast Fertilizer Sower 


EMPIRE DRILL COMPANY DIVISION, THE AMERICAN SEEDING 
MACHINE C0O., Inc., Shorteville, New York 
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rams SCA LECIDE” 


SAN JOSE, 
Without Injury 
B.Ge 


COTTONY MAPLE 


to the Trees. Samples, Prices and Endorsement of Experiment Stations on Application. : 
PRATT CO. Dept. B, 11 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY. 


Soluble: 
Petroleum 
ETC. 


POSITIVELY DESTROY 


SCALE, PEAR PSYLLA, 








(12) THE YOUNG CHICKS 
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For the 
Protection of 


Property and 
Pocket-book 








' Pure White Lead Paint protects your propery 
agdinst rot and rust; against ag replacement 
and deterioration. It makes buildings, wagons, and 

ents look better, wear better—and sell bet- 

ter when you want to sell. : 

Use only Pure Linseed Oil and Pure White 
iLead made by the Old Dutch Process, which ds 
ei with alis Dutch Boy trade mark on 

e side. 

This trade mark protects you against fraudulent 
_mfixtures sold .as white lead, adulterated white lead 
and worthless substitutes for white ‘ead. ! 

Look for the Dutch Boy when tbuying paint. 


Send for Book 
‘A Talk. on Paint,” gives valuable information 
On the paint subject. Sent free upon request. 
NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
fe whichever of the following cities is nearest yam: 


New York, a, Buffalo, Cleveland, Tame 6 
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10 CAN ORGANIZE 


ft only five or ten anen who have made up their minds 
to have telephone service to organize a company and construct a 
system on » economical an? yoying sts. 

We fh all the informat:on required to do the work, and 
best —- supply Stromber, Cala telephones and -equip- 
ments, pte Fog t are the simplest, midst durable, and give 
the best results of any mace arywhere, abd .at prices that will 
surprise you, when you know how seasotiable they are. The 
telephone today is not a Juxury. It is a money saving necessity 
on the farm, even more.than in ‘the city. 

Write today for new edition booklet D-201. “‘How the Telephone 
Helps the F; “a 


Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Success in Raising Chicks 


We jave -vaised. 59% of all chickens 
waised from eur own eggs in the mast. 
ges, and 
thatched 2065 .chickens, raiging @85 ;to 
ten- weeks of age when qe began ito 
ev ,out seme for sbrailers. The chick- 


j}.ens -were White Leghorn and White 


Wyandottes. They are. naturally 
sturdy, but -we attribute .our success 
mainly to proper housing, -eareful se- 
lection of “breeding birds, separating 
the cockerels from the pullets at an 
early age, and keeping them separate 
till they go into the ‘breeding pens, 
feeding so that the eggs are rich and 


| full-bofied.—[ Warren Coffman) Mar- 


inette County, Wis. 

I -have raised from 90 .to 98% of 
chicks fram my own eggs, except one 
year when a swarm of rats got 65% 
of all I had, swarming over -my 
farm after a flood en our oreek. I 
attribute my. success in poultry rais- 
ing -te the extreme care I -take in 
having my poultry -hunaes clean, my 
roosting room being .cleaned every 
day in the year, and -the other room 
raked out, and giving new litter in 
winter ence a week; also to the con- 
stant vigilance I take in destroying 
vermin.—{John Sosway, Genesee 
County, N Y. 

I count on-raising 90% of all chick- 
ens hatched, and 75% of the amount 
of eges set. I feed a-variety of whole- 
some food and allow .a free range .to 
my -poultry. These JI consider -the 
main eauses of my success. Bhis with 
proper attention to clean quarters 
and .the destruction .of lice, -espe- 
cially on your chickens, ought to .in- 
sure long-lived fowls.—{W. D. -Cox, 
Winston -County, Mo. 


- Essentials to Success With Turkeys 


The first and greatest requirement 
to successful ‘turkey raising is strong, 
vigorous stock, whatever variety is 
selected, either the ‘Narragansett, 
Buff, Black, Slate, White or Mam- 
moth ‘Bronze see that the biris are 
not weakened by inbreeding. Many 
people sell ali their salable birds and 
keep late-hatched, weak and puny 
ones for .breeders and .then wonder 





j why they have no success with tur- 


keys. In selecting next year’s breed- 
ers do it with a view ‘to size, shape 
and color rather than extra ‘heavy 
weight. My experience has -provep 
that extra heavy weights are very 
unprofitable and disappointing in the 
breeding yards. One may reasonably 
expect almost every egg to hatch on 
the 28th day. I favor the turkey hen 
as a mother, ‘because she stays with 
her little fieck until they are full 
grown. The poults do finely Pll ad- 
mit with the chicken hen until after 
she weans them. Young toms weigh- 
ing 25 to 25 pounds, with good frame 
and bone and females weighing 15 
to 20 pounds with long, rangy bodies 
will give better satisfaction as bree 
ers than such extra heavy weights. 
One tom and 10 females are a good 
number for a flock.—[{Mrs_J. G. Mul- 
les, Oteo County, Neb. 

I am a breeder of Mammoth Bronze 
turkey as they are larger than any 
ether breed of turkeys, and--that is 
what counts eon Thanksgiving day. 
They are probably the hardiest of all 
turkeys, having so much bleed of the 
wild turkey in their veins and they 
most certainly are a thing of beauty. 
I find the turkey hen the ‘best mother 
and our best success has been to turn 
the turkey shen out with her brood 
and fet her take care of them im na- 
ture’s own way. Of course, this would 
mot be satisfactory if you have very 
near neighbors. But turkeys must 
not be confined to close quarters if 
best results are ito be seeured, Select 
the largest, healthiest and mest ma- 





| ture birds for breeders, as much of 


Cs oe 


one’s epocess Jn raising the poults 
hinges here; at-ybest, for the first two 
weeks of heir jlives they are very 
elicate--idehn <<. Lamb,  Bieatt 
County, Ill. - 
I seep Mammoth Bronge ani 
White Holland turkeys. Pure bred, 
aurkeys wet much jlarger if well bred, 
@row faster .and re thardier than . 
acrub sunkeys. White Halland don't 
get as Jarge .as Bronze :but shave ‘bet- 
ter quality meat. do not wander away 
com ;yhome .and are wnere quiet. At 
the .price turkeys -bring -I dénew of no 
atock .where .a farmer .can .make -more 
clear mrofit. .See that the »breed- 
ing stock is sheavy, sound and have 
large frames and give ithem tree 
run:-[{R. 8. -Nubert, Blue Warth 


‘County, Minn. 


We breed Bronze turkeys, shecause 
they are jlarge and handsome birds. 
No darm is complete-without ‘this 
grand ‘breed. <As to roaming Aabits 
they are no .worse than other ‘breeds. 
You have only to feed them -properly 
and-they are with you always. Most 
farmers make mistakes in deaving 
their flocks to roam at free will. 
They soon form the habit of staying 
elsewhere. Many also make serious 
mistakes in -mating -very large toms. 
This faet alone causes many weaix 
poults. Uge moderate sized toms for 
vigorous poults every time. Their off- 
spring will be the ‘best wares in the 
fail. Poults are no-harder to raise than 
chicks, yet thousands fail in rearing 
them simply beeause they think they 


‘must -be pampered. They must not be 


fed too much. Give them ‘little and 
anything -they like and have them so 
that on geeing you with feed they will 


ibe tickled to see you and you ‘have 
them nine-tenths raised every time— 
tJ. Bert M. Cornell, Nobile Connty, 


Tn. 





ae aie 
nereasing “neubater Capacity—It 
costs no more in time or money to 
run an “ineubater when ft ‘is~full of 
eggs than it dees after a part of them 
shave been tested out. In order to 


keep ours filled ito its utmost capacity, 
we have contrived this’ plan. Our 
mechine holds 220 eggs and has two 
trays. Jm front of each tray there 
is a little space. To fill this space, we 
bave made two-gmatl trays. 


They are 





EGG TRAY FOR INCUBATOR 


simply two. short uprights with a-nur- 
row, thin piece of ‘board fastened 
between them, .«o ‘that it will she on a 
level with -the dJarge trays. This 
tray slants slightly away from th- 
door to prevent the eggs from relling 
eut when ‘the incubator is opened. It 
also has holes ‘bored through at fre- 
quent fntervais to afferd ventilation 
from ‘beneath. This gives room for 16 
extra eggs. At the same time the 
€ges are put into the ineubater, we 
plan to set asimany hens as possible. 
When the eggs are tested out, the 
dncubator is filled right up from the 
two Jittle’ trays, which are now dis- 
~earded.—[Katheleen Abbott. 


‘The Feeding Block for: young 
chicks, shown herewith, is made out 


of.a small log 
Sections 3 to 6 
inches lang, ac- 


cording to the size 
of the chicks. A 
hole is borefi.éin the 
eenter and a han- 
die driven in. This 
handie net only 
hetps in carrying 
sawed across in 
tthe feeder from piace to place, put 
prevents the chicks jimping on and 
thus sofling the soft food which is 
thus fed. This method of feeding is 
very popular in France. 
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FEEDING BLOCK 
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Improving Defective Colonies 
F. GRIENER, ONTARIO COUNTY, N Y¥ 


The bee keeper who never has had 
weak’ colonies ‘Must surely be a _mas- 
ter of his trade. On general principles 
weak. colonies are a nuisance -in an 
apiary for weak colonies and robbing 
very often go together. Their. value 
is so little that-it seldem pays to do 
very much. fussing to save them. <A 
great deal depends on how weak these 
colonies. are. if reduced to a mere 
handful of bees, although thére may 
be & -queen present; the best . thing 
that can be‘done with them is‘to unite 
with a* néighboring. colony, not. so 
much“for.the purpose of making this 
neighboring one better, for thé effect 
is insignificant and unnoticeable, but 
for the. sole purpose to. remove-~the 
nuisance. As soon as the weather is 
warm enough to make an examination 
of the yard we should give it a thor- 
ough .going over. Occasionally we find 
ascolony minus its queen and yet fairly 
populous. . Such a one may again be 
placed on a solid foundation by unit- 
ing with it one of®those week queen- 
right colonies. No better usé can be 
made .of them. 


When we find such weak.stock as 
can still cover well two combs, it may 
pay to save them. Confine them to 
two or three combs with plenty of 


honey,. tuck up warm, shut down the 
entrance to a small size and let alone 
till the season is more advanced. Two 


and‘two may be united with fairly 
good results. I remember of uniting 
three such to one colony and it out- 


stripped anything in the yard that 
season as to surplus. The principal 
value of such colonies Hes in. the 


queens. As soon as. the swarming 
season commences even the weakest 
colony may then -be built up to a 
200d one: very easily. Because the 
eolony came out poorly is ni sign that 
the queen. is at fault. Phere are 
many other causes which. produce the 
same result independently of what the 
queen may be. A colony headed by a 
poor quéen, of course, cannot amount 
te anything. If left to itseif it will 
be unprofitable throughout the sea- 
son. The remedy is change of queen 
as ‘quickly as possible. 


‘POULTRY AND BEES 


How They Manage the Sitting Hen 


Before I set a hen permanently; I 
use a few artificial eggs to be suré 
she will set, and then place some to- 
bacco stems in the bottom, of the ma- 
terial tos use in the nest box. This 
prevents the accumulation of lice; 





Then_ I -give-as many.as. 15. eggs, the, 


number depending-on- the size of the 
hen. ‘With .the . Black Langshan, 
which Ihave, 15 gives.the best re- 
suits.. I. use a good sized coop and 
cover one end with screen wire or 
fine poultry netting to allow the hen 
and chicks free range.—[C. B.* Mc- 
Gee, Noble County, O. 

To make a hen sit where you want 
her to, that is, move hér to ancther 
nest, we let her -sit in the place 
that she chooses for, two or -three 
days, then at night have a nést ready 


with a few eggs to begin with; place 


the hen on the niew nest next and 
cover. the nest at dark as convenient, 
and leave over the next day; then af- 
ter dark the next night, remove the 
cover so‘as not ‘to disturb the hen. 
—[B. L. Griggs, Daviess County, Mo. 

I. find the best ‘way to deal with 
sitting hens is to use a house 10 by 
12 feet ground floor. Place boxes all 
around on ground so hens can’t see 
each other. When a hen wants to 
ect, fix nest with sulphur and lime 
mixed in nest. Put eggs and hen on 
after dark; cover over with basket 
or box; keep her there 24 hours. 
Let her off for 20 minutes each day to 








eat; if not back in that time, put her | 


on the nest and cover. Keep every- 
thing for her to eat and scratch ir, 
plenty fresh water. Never let out 
till they hatch. Set two or three 
hens at a time. Put chicks with only 
One’ if the weather is warm. Feéed 
chicks fine chick feed dry with meat 
scraps in it for two weeks, then any 
coarse feed dry, once a day: Once 
a day give moist food, but only what 
is eaten up clean.—[J. H. Beattie, 
Goochland County, Va. 





In Advertising Poultry I always aim 
to use as few words to express my 
wants as possible, and to answer ail 
inquiries promptly and honestly.— 
[Mrs R. H. Smith, Herkimer County, 
N Y. 

















HONORED MEMBER OF AN. HONORED FAMILY 


This Single-Comb Buff Orpington ae is the daughter of a hen which 
won second as _pullet and first as a hen at the Minnesota state show in 
She, herself, was awarded the blue ribbon at 
like other members ef the breed, her standing does 
ability to win premiums. 
choice table fowls with full breasts and plump bod- 
raised by G. A. Gibson of Renville county, Minn. 1 


1904 and 1905 respectively. 
the last show. But, 
not rest solely upon 
duce eggs and raise 
des. This pullet’ was 





It rests in ability to pro- 
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A Sky Line of Carey Roofs 


proves MILES of Carey’s Roofing have been put on buildings since 1878 
reir tn ‘make a pevewrey across country from the ager ges med preety = 


back again! The house, barns and outbuildings of Micnan. Lov, ‘at’ 
Mitchell, Ils., shown above—are all covered: with , 


(eal ‘count ROOFING 


a tt Sine Prost: Boat.« It. wi 
ne ernie 


T ROST, MEL: 
a fa ae the sdaused to ao $e Sakae Gonean 
in its Serta tsontees, 


pecs 


Giseaaiaie y tenis be 
3s Genny Enbest Linn, of enchants 
ing a neat, branes ae 


manutacture 1 ba 18 peed a thie all salt woot felt, with = eh 


and strong burlap, n thro 
- compact, ceamnaet, Boxtbie sheets—the wouter cide of wi 
our conveniently located warehouses, at lowest name rates. 


a 


highest grade 
Sopa or 
hich is treated wi 


swe 
Write a3 F sample and illustrated booklet. 
The Philip Carey Mfg. Co.. 25 Wayne Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
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SURE HATCH INCUBATOR 


bee yom 2 a leader, without an er in 7 


sort genes. 130,000 
tolivaiten given. for, trial. Our goede Worth eg 8 eam but 


Bex 35, Fremont, 


Pretght. Us Gaitmited eh ‘ime 


Soar pe 


FREE to: you, aa miter tomer: 
Dept. 35, lad. 
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Incubators and Brooders 


| a world-beaters for 
tching and reasing 
chickens. 20,000 chick- 
ens were reared iathem 











ers, our results this 
will place ug in the rst rank o 
at eT ne Itry farms;-and we feel 
et i owe oul our eocees tgely to you. 
of research and accumulated 
gest e that have enabled you to give 
us poultry en.an incubator that hatches 
Wee the advice 
ch have have made u 
he avoir mgeboy wasting 
th our own work, mad 
@ financi 














hatches more and stronger chicks at 
cul stations; on the biggest 
lants in the 
en; for fan- 
who never before 


lucing 
ces ow have 
s. Write me today. 
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ROYAL INCUBATOR 


ad renee — a. 
Lil more 
am J lnvectigast oer 
ain offer, our bank guar- 

tt will pay we bev yeu. Inca- 







«entee and vur free trial. 


"Proper Care re and Fesaing “oF Cnt poof Chicks. Ducks and 
Turkeys,” 10c; 50c 











request. 
ORNEL LL INCUBATOR CO }: 








An Incubator -. rerieet | No TI Thermometer 


OUR NEW AUTOR 
‘BUCKEYE IN iNGUBATOR 


Suble inch of ege eet ae hat niey the Neat 

to overheat. Less Fuel. Less Space. Ready, 

on val. No Adj Regulator. Guaranteed, 
years and soid on im ee 
Don’t buy without in ng. Catalogue 












Try chicken raising on the John- 
son onan Rs “en sare en en- 
e et the peoutt. 

price. 


<4 tolte the whole 
‘write for it today, 


CLAY CENTER, NEB. 
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“FOR PROFIT, BUY A U.S.” 
CARTHAGE, Mo., Oct. 30, 1906. 
% From Mar. st until Oct. 30, 1905, I milked 5 
O cows and sold all of my butter at 20 cents per 
pound, -and the sale amounted to $126.90. On 
oe - 1st, 1906, I bought a U.S. Separator No. 7, 
ane funy that date until Oct. 30, 1906, from the 
one I sold $197.85 worth of butter. I 
consider that my separator has paid its first 
cost already, as it made a clear gain of 
$70.95 in eight months with only five cows. 
For profit buy a U. S. — every time. 
IN. Hussey. 
on : there’ traight tip “f Mi 
gDateymien : buy a U. *S. 7 owt og Re 
$70.95 say an) hing to you? von want the best sepa- 
rator, sure. It’s cheapest in the end. And there is no 
earthly reason eer should n’t have it, when a U.S. 
Separator y foritself. It always does. Simply 
@ question wo ow soon, and that depends mostly 
on hew many cows you have. 
Let us send you right away our new large free cata- 
on plainly by word and by picture eve 
thing aout the construction and operation of the 3 


“Send New Catalogue No.6 
wns TODAY, postal card or letter, addressing 


- VERMONT FARM MACHINE COMPANY 
Eighteen Distributing Warehouses. 463 Belfows Falis, Vt. 














































During the few weeks p mg your cows out to pasture, 
ts Shes a liberal quantity of Setcitioes am rf improving grain feed. 
Se well-known fact f cows go onto pasture in a poor run down con- 

a otfon. eak and poor in.fiesh that for several weeks they poor. thin 
ae yate putting the goodness of what they eat 






es as tn. of flesh is put on and the cow is feeling 
ter results in the milk production. 
at this 1 ree ges von Dave > loa the use of your cows while they have 
been recuperating and getting in trim for the heavy season’s work. Can 
you afford this course youcan’t. T 


he cows must be taken care of $0 
well that they do not need to. spend these few weeks ‘in laying on flesh. 


e time to prevent this loss, by feeding for the coming season. 


- Schumacher Stock Feed 


is Jost th the grain feed that your c heed at this important period. Com- 
weg of most nutritious portions 0 boi oats and barley, poly ground 
aie ‘ied and properly balanced: it is the most readily assimilated an 
urishing ced you can give yourcows. Feed it liberally during the 
neat few w weeks at you will be surprised at the records your cows will 
— ringthesummer, At thesametime you willhave assisted in build- 
. ing waste constitution that will bring you returns far into the coming winter, 





THE AMBRICAN CBREAT, COMP PANY: eee BED. Fa eS 
feeding Schumacher Stoc ed forghe past two 

years, oan readil ft t is the best fan have found. I am 
as good 4 it not nag A results, and my cows ars oer. 

@ ration oO 








ainly pogetmos sh than whe n I was feedin 
hi os peviete feeds. ay recommend this feed to any 
a E Ward A. Cotton, Mgr. Vokamet Farm, 











If you cannot get it from you dealer, write us. 


THE AMERICAN CEREAL ©0., Chicago, il. 



















No matter how old the blemish, . 
how lame the horse, or how many Feemies 
have tried and failed, use 


Fleming’s 
Spavin and Ringbone Paste 
Use it under our guarantec—your money 
renee? r 


+ HO) 
Br 


ind, {$1.00 per 
rf 

AllayaE aint . 
TL seebionaas mss 








w. F. Younes. . BF. $i Moamaat St, oS Sees ee horse 
i ort ston = J i goo 
+— rr - onally two re- 
mine open . me ae Ringbone and 
Siabone. new mx ok alike. Write 
for detailed information ry a free copy of 
Fleming’s Vest-Pocket 
Veterinary Adviser 
Ninety-six . G@urably bound, indexed 
and illustrate: Covers over one hundred 
! veterinary subjects, Read this book before 
| you treat oe” kind of lameness in horses. 
EMING RROS., Chemists, 
221 Unies Stock Yarda, Chieago, Hl: 





























No More Blind Horses aroor milndnessandotner sore 
eyes. Barry Co., Iowa City, lowa, have sure cure. 
See OUR GUARANTEE of 
| ADVERTISERS on Editorial 

Page. 





FOR LICE It ie better to usea prepar 
tion apecially made for kuling 
these, than the accidental by- product of gas or 
chemical works. Blatehford’s te made 
from the formula of one of the best / em 
Chemista and Entomologists for siting lice, and 
consists of Pure Creosote Oil Sodium Hydrat 
‘and Carbon BLSuiphide. Sample 1 Gal Can $1.35. 
Blatchford’s Calf Meal Factory, Waukegan, tinols 




















Success with Dairy Business 
F. ¥. FAIRCHILD, KANSAS 


The reason why so many fail in the 
dairy business is because they have 
too many irons in the fire. They try 
to carry on too many kinds of work. 
T find that I have not an hour's time 
te devote to anything else not in the 
dairy business. I never think of mak- 
ing a deHar any other ways I cannot 


afford to as Jong as I am fm this ‘busi-" 


ness. If I want to make moré money I 
buy mere cows and make more milk. It 
requires only @ little more effort, and 
quite eften not-any more help or iand, 
for the manure will double the graz- 
ing capacity of the Jand. It has al- 
ways been a-mystery to me-why so 
many keep on. plowing their tand and 
let it wash away and get poorer every 
year when they can seed it-down. to 
pasture, stoék it with cows and double 
the’ value of it in six- years tf they 
manage it° right: Semée may think 
that I am talking at random, but I am 
not. A herd of good cows will pay 
for themselves, buy a poor farm and 
make it as rich as the richest in the 
country and make’you a good living 
while they are doing it, if you wil 
give them proper care. 

It is often said that dairying re- 
quires too many hours. Of course you 
can put in as many hours each day as 
you wish, ten or 14. If you put in 14 
hours I will assure you get paid for 14 
hours’ work, and if you put in ten 
hours you will receive pay for ten 
hours. What more can you ask? I 
think that. I have been well paid for 
all the time I have spent in the dairy. 
The greatest trouble with some dairy- 
men is that they undertake too much. 
They try to raise a large crop of 
wheat and corn, fatten some cattie 
and hogs, besides carrying on a dairy. 
There is too much on hand. Of 
course, the dairy is neglected and 
finally dropped out so as to lighten up 
the work. 

‘Thete is nothing hard about the 
dairy business nowadays. It is Nght 
work compared with other farm work. 
EI have been engaged in all. kinds of 
farm work but think that dairying is 
superior to any. If-I were starting out 
in life I should start im the same busi- 
ness. Of course, it has its ups and 
downs the same as other things. But 
stay with it and you will win. out. 

I have always managed to pasture 
the cows about seven months during 
the year. Of course, this cannot be 
done if we overstock the pasture. 
This is where a great many fail in 
jairying.. You cannot expect to get 
much milk unless your cows get the 
best of feed and plenty of it. Our 
cows get grain the year round. They 
pay for it and we feed it. I think 
those who are situated so they can 
dispose of their dairy products for a 
good price cannot afford to engage in 
any other business. I used to try to 
think of something I could run in con- 
nection with the dairy, but aiways 
failed. I never could figure as much 
profit in anything as in the cows. 
This is the reason why I have. contin- 
ued so long in the business. I will 
give you a few figures to show about 
how my dairy has been running for 
the last three years. During the year 
1904 we produced 55,590 gallons; 1905, 
64,320 gallons; 1906, 68,340 gallons, 
making a total of 188,250 gallons. 

The most of-this milk was produced 
in the winter, making 210 gallons per 
day. .Our production fer December 
was 640 ten-gallon cans, or 6400 gal- 


|lons. The number of cows milked was 
G7. I have béen keeping from 60 to 


5 head. This herd has paid for itself, 
bought and paid for over 420 acres of 
land adjoining our city limits, @mnd 
equipped it with buildings costing over 
$6000. I credit the success of this 
dairy to good cows,- plenty of good, 


| milk-producing feed and the best of 


} care. 
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~ Comments by Dairy Farmers 


My first silo was ay constructed of halt 


»inch ‘Hemlock, 6 inches wide, put 


around ‘a circular of perpendicular 
2x4 studs, 1 foot apart, three thick- 
nesses inside and paper between, ene 
outside, and then clapboarded. If I 
weFe~ to build- another sild,-I would 
build like ‘this ome; but would have 
only two thicknesses of boards inside 
and one outside; the latter to have the 
edges beveled to 45 degrees. The out- 
er edge would then project down ‘over 
the one below and carry off the water. 
When ‘the boards are ~being’ run 
through the planer to even the‘thick- 
nesses, this edge can be put on for the 
outside boards. I have two silos Suit 
of 2x6 hemlock, with woven wire fen- 
ing for bonds, but hereafter shall use 
fencing for other purposes. I have 
one with irom hoops which seems to 
fulfill its mission and keep the silage 
in good condition, Dut it is an uncer- 
tain proposition. My first silo was the 
best and now seems to be in-as good 
order as when built.—[William B. 
Kay, Herkimer County, N Y. 





There is a future and we predict a 
decidedly profitable one for the corn 
grower who will apply himself scien- 
tifically to the practical principles of 
restoring lost fertility to the soils 
where this exhaustive crop is grown. 
We hold that the increasing popula- 
tion of ' consumptive cénters is far 
ahead of the per cént of the average 
yield increase, which, if*a fact, must 
point to the future when people must 
go hungry unless farmers increase 
their yteld per acre. To force our soils 
te do this will require a let of knowl- 
edge in the skill of feeding them with 
humus.» made from the fodders and 
grains from the farm, fed intelligently 
to protfiable stock, the latter sold or 
used for the production of ‘milk, or 
what is still better, the manufacture 
of butter. Butter costs the soil but lit- 
tle depletion, and the skim milk fed 
to growing animals brings a source of 
further profit and still leaves a pre- 
ponderance to the land.—[Géeorge E. 
Seott, Ohio. 





I am greatly interested in the se- 
ries of articles on the development 
of a large dairy farm by Horace L, 
Bronson, which are being printed in 
the old reliable. Although I am lo- 
cated in South Africa, I am anxious 
to. get the back numbers containing 
all this series. In order to secure 
these that follow, I have become one 
of your regular subscribers and would 
ask you to send me the back numbers 
containing the first two articles. 
(Sidney T. Jordan, Rhodesia. 





We do not want the western meal of 
the western bran. We can grow al- 
falfa; and a ton of alfalfa, rich in 
protein is equal to a ton of wheat 
bran to feed to-our domestic animals. 
The evolution of the silo has solved 
the dairy problem of today, and with 
silage and alfalfa, we can just say 
goodbye to the west; we ask no odds 
in @ commercial way.—[H. Van Dres- 

r, Schoharie County, N Y. 


There are three great barns built in 
sight of my house, and every one Is 
destitute of sunlight... There is no ven- 
tilation; it is as dark as Egypt, and 
the men wonder why their cows were 
not doing any good. I said turn them 
out doors, and they will go to the 
woods and get warm.—[John Gould, 
Ohio. 





I have been reading American Agri- 
culturist for three years. I think it 
is the greatest farm paper ever pub- 
lished:—[{F. U. Smith, Maryland. 
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A FINE GUERNSEY COW OF NOTE 


Queen Deette, 


the noted Guernsey cow whose official record is 14,501 


pounds milk and 699 pounds putter in'a year, is here piétured. She holds 
the third largest yearly milk record of any Guernsey cow in the world, and 


has given as high 
butter. The largest 
butter with 1606 pounds milk. 
dorph of Worcester county, Mass. 


as 64 pounds milk in one day, 
monthly production of this fine animal was 7.8 pounds 
Queen Deette is.owned by Arthur Sagen- 


which made 3.6 pounds 





Lover of. Ayrshires from Boyhood 


WILLIAM ‘ CASEY, WORCESTER ©O, MASS 


A few years ago being at a local 
fair with my father I saw my first 
Ayrshiré cattle in my boyish mind. I 
vowed if lever became a man I would 
breed Ayrshjres and I have never 
changed my mind. At the age of 18 
I bought five heifer calves and a bull 
and now have 11 registered cows and 
heifers and a very fine bull. There 
are no cattle that can beat good Ayr- 
shires. In our rough New England 
pastures they do well. 

As @ pure-bred the Ayrshire is a lit- 
tle less than 100 years old. I believe 
the udder, especially the foreudder 
is the handsomest of any dairy breed 
and the cows are greatly wideaWhke 
and are truly beautiful.. They give a 
oe quantity of milk, breed true to 
type and-are profitable cows, as. re- 
search will show. It is fair to say an 
Ayrshire will average 6500 pounds of 
milk per year, though many give 
more and others less. The only weak 
point of the Ayrshire is the” short 
teats and this is being overcome. 





Care of the Separator—In order to 
have the perfect motion of the sepa- 
rator bowl, the machine must be set 
level and be kept clean and well 
oiled, The oil should be thin or tight, 
so it will not gum the wearing. parts. 
A heavy oil will make the machine 
run hard and will gum quickly on 
small high-speed bearings. All the 
bearings of the machine should be 
frequently flushed with coal oil. It 
is well to make a run about once in 
two.or three weeks, using coal oll on 
all the bearings. This keeps the 
parts free from gum and washes out 
grit or sand that may have blown 
into them. It is an excellent plan to 
have a cover of close-woven cloth or 
cilcloth, that can be kept over the 
machine while it is not in operation. 
This will kéep out dust and will add 
materially to the lasting powers of 
the machine. The separator should 
be set upon a good solid floor, s9 
that it will not move about as the 
eperator turns the crank. —[Prof B. 
H, Webster. 


Records of Cows are yar more easily 
kept than is genearlly supposed and 
the time and cost of keeping them 
for each cow is so small as to be only 
a trifle in comparison with their value. 
The tength of time required to sample 
and weigh the milk will depend 
much upon the quickness of the jndi- 





vidual doing the work. After study- 
ing the questicn the Illinois station 
found that it required on an average 
one minuts to each cow or two min- 
utes a day and that when milk is 
weighed and tested every - seventh 
week, as is customary with some 
dairymen, about one hour and 388 
minutes is required yearly for each 
cow tested. With this ammount of time 
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COW: 


cow in his herd... After keeping re- 
cords the farmer will find he has 
made many surprising mistakes in his 
estimates of the relative value of his 
cows.--[Clarence B. Lane, United 
States Department of Agriculture. 


In Most Separators the flow is fixed 
by the size of the opening and the 
hight ofthesupply can;in someit is 
not.. Within certain limits the amount 
which passes through the bowl has a 
decided effect on the separation. The 
faster. the. milk passes through, the 
shorter the period in« which the cen- 
trifugal force acts on it and the less 
complete is the separation. 
amount of milk is turned off about 
one-half, by partially closing the fau- 
cet over the bowl, the cream will be 
thicker. It may become so thick that 
it will not flow from the machine. If 
the float should be removed and the 
pan allowed to run full of milk, with- 
out any other change of condition the 
cream would be very thin. In this as 
in change of speed, the quality of the 
skimming is affected. The greater the 
supply of milk the less perfect the 
skimming; and if the supply should 
become so small that the cream would 
not flow from the machine, all of the 
milk would pass out through the skim 
milk tubes.—[Prof E. H. Webster. 


Skim Milk Hog Food—Many people 


. complain that the dairy business, es- 


pecially when the object in view is but- 
ter making, is not 50 profitable as it 
should be; but in many cases compar- 
atively little attention is paid to the 
proper utilization of skim milk as a 
hog food. Finally ,it is very impor- 
tant: for every farmer to realize more 
fully the best proportions in which 
to feed corn and skim milk in order 
to obtain the largest gain with the 


If the | 
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| Not One Cent to Pay’ 
to Try the Champion 
Miik-Cooler-Aerator 


farm. Write postal for ca ces 
CHAMPION MILK COOLER CO. 
(Sth St. Cortland, N.Y. 





THE 





THE 


INTERNATIONAL 


An Automatic Take-up 
Hoop, Self Adjusting. 
A Continuous Open 
Door-Front. An y 
Operating, Non-Stick- 
ing Door. A Permanent 
Ladder, Selected Tank 
Pine 2 in. before dress- 
ing. Guaranteed Work 
manship. 


INTERNATIONAL SILO CO. 
Elm, Street, Jefferson, O. 
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least waste of food.—[Prof A. M. 
+Soule, Tennessee Exper’:ncnt Station. | 
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The Empire PROVES Its Claims! 


We do not “claim” e ; we do not try to 
make you think that you will go into bankruptcy, if you 
do not buy the 


Improved Frictionless 


EMPIRE 


Cream Separator 


but what we claim for it—the machine itself proves. 
It’s the sort of machine that appeals to men and women who are seck- 

ing real worth and substantial merit — iH€ best value for their money —men 

and women who cannot be mislead but who want cold, hard facts. 

If you want the separator that will make the most dollars for you, we 

- ask you to let us PROVE to you that 

The Empire turns most easily. The Empire requires fewest repairs. 
The Empire is most easily washed. The Empire lasts the longest. 
The Empire gets the most good cream. 


It is well worth your agente to investigate—to ‘put aside all prejudice—to 
give an impartial hearing to the Empire’s claims of excellence. Other Cream 
Separators do good work, of course, but the Empire docs the dest work, and 
you want the best! 

Sead for. new catalogue and proofs, No matter what separator you 
. are using, you will be interested in the Easy Running Improved Fric- 
> tionless _ ‘mpire, 


Empire Cream Separator Co. 
P Bloomfield, N. J. 
Chicago, Il. 
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Send for bookies of endorsements. 
THE NEWTON REMEDY GO., Toledo, Ohio 





See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial 
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IVE STOCK , 
Dried Bed Pulp as a Dairy Ration 


E. H. HATCH, ESSEX COUNTY, NJ 

f give below a formule ef my feed 
ration, and maust give cfedit for it 
to George H. Hess Jr, of Illinois, to 
whom I am indebted for the same. 
I have tried varying this ration several 
times, but each time, am up against 
the proposition of the reduction of v 
or more in the yield. I find the best 
method is to adhere strictly to the 
directions given below, although I oc- 
cassionally substitute an equal amount 
«: bran for the dried beet pulp and 
the dried grains for one feeding only. 

I am conducting my experiment 
along st*‘ctly business lines, and will 
have some very interesting statistics 
to offer for the ensuing year. I must 
confess, that I was a little discour- 
aged whén informed by one of your 
good competitors that I was impracti- 
cal. After having made the statement 
that I was investing $2000 which I had 
made on my place of 16 aeres situated 
16 miles from New York and after 
putting in eight hours of labor on Wall 
street; however I am perfectiy willing 
to be put in the class of the imprac- 
tical if I can repeat the experiment 
each year. 


DIRECTIONS FOR FEEDING COWS 


I use five pounds dried brewers 
grains, three pounds corn meal ‘or 
cracked corn and one pound linseed or 
cotton seed meal. I combine eight 
pounds of this. mixture with § six 
pounds dried beet pulp and fed in 
two rations morning and evening. 
About one ounce salt is to be given 
daily to each head. This.»mixture is 
wet down every morning and evening 
for the next feed. 


‘Figuring at New York prices per 


100 pounds, the following is a fair 
estimate of the cost: 1,000 pounds 
brewers grains at $1 or $10, 600 


pounds corn meal at $1.30 or $7.80, 
200 pounds linseed meal at $1.50 or 
$3.00 and 1200 pounds dried beet pulp 
at $1.15 or $13. This makes 3000 
pounds of the mixture at a cost of 
$34.60. This is equivalent to 215 days 
feed for one cow, at an expense of 16 
cents per day. In view of the fact 
that eight pounds of the mixture of 
grains, corn and linseed meal is used 
with six pounds beets, close figuring 
makes each ration cost just 15 cents. 

The. way to give this formula its 
proper test, would be to note the pro- 
duction of the individual animal and 
vary it as it might be necessary. Very 
often one animal will not consume all 
that is given, while another ‘would 
consume @ little more. My experience 
has been particularly gratifying, and 
the results are such as to lead me to 
commend it to anyone desiring to get 
the best possible good from their 
milch cows. 





Basket and Question Box 


Spraying Young Trees—O. H. M, 
Kentucky: While it is not absolutely 
necessary to spray young fruit trees 
the first year they are planted, such 
practice is certainly desirable. Any- 
thing that will keep the trees vigor- 
ous and healthy tends to make them 
more productive. Care should be tak- 
@n to keep young trees free from 
insects, as they do great injury, .oc- 
casionally retarding growth. 





So-Called Air Plants—In response 
to a query by phone from a -‘sub- 
scriber we quote the following ‘from 
Dr B. T. Galloway, chief of the 
bureau .of plant industry, United 
States Qepartment of agrictiltute. “In 
regard to thé so-called dir plants, 
will gay that I know of no publica- 
tions ‘bearing directly upon this sub- 
ject. Any treatise on orchids would, 
to a certain extent, cover this field, 
as, in common speech, any plant 
which attaches itself to another plant, 
but which does not derive its nour- 





ishment from ‘that plarit, is called an 
air plant. All the epiphytal orchids 





ogh art 
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Ws to this type of plants. Most 
of them grow upon old bark, per- 
haps deriving some little nourishment 
from it, -but most of their sustenance 
comes from the air. They are not 
true parasites and do not deriwe their 
support from the juice of the plant 
se that they fall —— inte the 
group of so-called air Plants.” 


Fattening Hogs for June Market 
Ww. ©. THURSTON, INDIANA 


i always aim to have my pigs come 
about September 15 and jet them run 
with the sows until November 15; or 
about eight or nine weeks. During 
this time they have been getting what 
they would eat, I give them a slop of 
skim milk and wheat mid@lings if T 
have the milk. if not we mix the 
middiings with water. By fhe time 
the pigs are eight or nine weeks old, 
they are getting mest of their living 
by hustling for themselves, and after 
they are weakened there is no check 
in their growth. 

I let the pigs ‘have a good pasture 
to run in. They have a woods pas- 
ture, during the winter, where there 
is plenty of good running water and 
where they are able to get all the 
roots and herbs that they care for. 
These keep the digestive organs in 
good condition and give them a good 
appetite when they come home to 
get their feed. 

I find that ground corn and oats 
mixed together is about as good a 
feed as I can give them. It will keep 
them growing and also keep them in 
good condition. 

Soft coal is a good thing to -give 

the pigs,.as it will sharpen their. ap- 
petites and keep their digestive or- 
gans in good shape. If a person is 
going to keep winter pigs he need noc 
expect to make a success of it unless 
he has comfortable hog houses. 
These houses should always have 
plenty of good bedding in, and should 
not be allowed to become damp, forif 
they do the pigs will contract a cold 
and a cough. This will stunt them 
and it will require many days of 
careful attention to get them back to 
the condition they were in before 
they caught the cold. Too many 
Pigs should not be allowed to go in 
one house for they will pile up on 
top of one another. 
“One of the essentials 4s to keep the 
pigs free of lice. Nothing is bettér 
for this than kerosene. A good way 
to put it on is with a sprinkler while 
the pigs are eating. Mix the oil with 
water, about one-fourth ofl and three- 
fourths water. . Wherever the oil 
strikes a louse it will kill it, ‘but it 
will not the eggs, so the pigs should 
be oiled about every week «mntil they 
are free from lice. If the pigs are 
attended to in this way, they will 
come out in the spring in «a good, 
thrifty, growing condition. 

I put them in good clover on some 
good pasture and begin to get them 
ready for market. I do not begin to 
fatten at once, but I keep them grow- 
ing and getting larger frames so that 
when I do begin ‘to fatten there is 
something to bulla upon. “When I 
commence fattening I @o mot allow 
the hogs to run over ag latge a range 
as they have been in the habit of do- 
ing, but I put them dm a field-of 
clover with plenty of clean,. fresh 
water and then I begin feeding them 
all the corn they will eat. I do not 
stop slopping thém, but use a slop 
made of wheat midd@lings mixed with 
water. 

The hogs should be given salt and 
ashes about every other.day as it will 
keep them in a good, healthy condi- 
tion. It‘is a good plan to have a box 
filled with salt and ashes so they will 
be able to get it at their pleasure. 
Keép the feed lots and shed in a 
clean condition for the hog is not a 
dirty animal be¢ause of choice, but 
because he cannot help it. 











fleece 
farmer Will shear his own flock. 


In tying up a fleece the box meth. 
od is most used, for the reason that 
it is quicker and easier to do up a 
fleece that way than any other. The 


box is made of three 1-inch boards, 
2% or 8 feet long. The three board: 
are laid side by side and the two out- 
side boards are hinged to the center 
one. The center board is sawed so 
as to make three pieces. Then the 
two outside pieces of center board 
are hinged to the center or middle 
piece. 6 

In tying up~fleece, these two board 
hinged together as they are, are laid 
flat on a bench or table. The twine 
is placed first on the boards, wool 
twine always being used, and the 
fleece is placed on the boards and the 
two outside pieces of cemter board 
drawn up. Then the two outside 
boards are drawn up. This presses the 
fleece about 11 inches each way. The 
twine is then tied over the top of the 
fleece; the hinged box released, and 
your fleece is done up in a small 
bundle. This method is quick, as one 
man can tie up the wool as fast as 
three men wil! shear. The fleeces are 
then packed in large wool sacks, 
when they are ready to market. 

——_ J 

Machine Shearing and Wool: Washing 


H, SHUTHARD, UNION OOUNTY, 0 








Hand shearing of sheep in a great 
many localities is almost abandoned 
because it is impossible to procure 
Shearers. It is fast coming to the 
machine shearing. The hand machine 
is practical for a small flock. The 
large piants in the west, where sev- 
eral shears are run by means of the 
Shaft, with gasoline power, are very 
successful. I had experience last 
year with one of the power machines. 
The gas engine did yot give steady 
power, but otherwise the machine 
Was a success. It does a nice smooth 
job, adding to the appearance of the 
flock, This is especially attractive if 
you have fat sheep ready for the mar- 
ket in early spring. 

Washing sheep to get the impuri- 
ties .out of ‘the Wool is fast being 
abandoned: The shepherd, a@s well as 
the sheep, is liable to injury of health 
by this pPactice, and unless the water 
is pure anG@ the stream is free from 
mud; the wool very often comes out 
in worse shape than before it was 
washed. It is really necessary to dip 


twice a year to ensure the health of | 


the flock, and in thus destroying all 
parasites the improved condition of 
the -skin results in a greater growth 
of the fleece. 

Sheep Killing Dogs—In American 
Agriculturist, March .2, 1907, Roy E. 
Post inguires about bélis on sheep as 
a protection from dogs. Cow bells are 
better than the sheep bell. To be 
effectual “every” third sheep should 
have a bell and in case of the dogs 
being in the habit of killing sheep, 
then every sheép should carfy a bell. 
The bell must be so loosély fastened 
around the sheep’s neck that it 
will ring. Most dogs are cowards and 
only attack sheep to kil] when they 
get one separated from the ffeck. I 
have kno6Wn. many sheep killed by 
a@ogs, bit never one With a bell—I([L 
J. Blackwell, Mercer County, N J 

Yelling at the Horses is the most 
effective way to niake them inatten« 
tite to properly voiced ordérs. 
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Economical Methods in Feeding Horses 


The following details about horsé 
feeding are taken from thé advanced 
proof sheets of our new and unigie 
















































So Farmers’ Cyclopedia of Live Stock by 
. Wileox and Dr C. B. Smit r - . . : . 
red - the United States departmént of 2 al Wve the cows whist they need end Dies Sul give 508 wast you want. s00 jnyetery, shout it, We d6ii’t ciaim 
go agriculture. This book will embody a to ope he ration, but we do claim to i ve ion by supplyitig the animal With éxattly witat thie noted 
this mine of invaluable information of use colleges authorities claim the animal n eat a production. No ohne can doubt that all growth 
60 to every farmer. Catalog of other cepepee mi digestiou—we know that only about fifty-five per cent. of the food of » healthy aninral is digested. 
} or books sent upon request.—[{ Editor. the average animal digests we don’t know—but Dr. Hess Stock Foot! will make every cow, steer and hog 
rs Many feedérs, especially in the digest Wie largest possible amovnt of fdod and convert it ito rofit. If wé fed a cOW cr steer for the same Leal re. 
northern statés, believe that oats are we ourselves, they perhaps would nét iiéed a toric contitiuously. Bat we make it a business to overfeed 
‘the the only grain which can be fed at Ee * the stéér; crowding hitn to an early matkct, 
hat in long periods to horses with good i and that’s why they should have something uit | 
- . results; Oats are readily digested by )} } to aid digestion. % 
The horses and furnish a comparatively 
rds large amount of protein. The idea, 
rde however, that oats must be used as the 
ais exclusive grain for horses must 36 
ter abandoned for Arabian horses and 
so other Asiatic horses receive no grain j 
the other than barley. pepsin Pier a4 sik Wiehe Waa ; of Dr, Hes 
ar is extensively used as a horse feed in * prescription ; 
a California and in some other western eee eee protein tg make bore, m a, meecte, 
states. Again, in the southern states, t= " othe Food of the farm produce tbe 
ard and in fact almost throughout the corn curing preventing stock diseans ee Seana 
aid belt, corn is fed in much larger quan- most noted medical writer of the aco, tell 08 dha 
i tities Lt pie ; ae i pes Go. pol aman “1 from +} 
It shou be apparent, therefore, : These mete vp Fier | i— 
« that while oats may well be consid- ins POSSE Bets Pm besides tts every pomme 
he ered the standard grain for horses, 100 Ibs. $5.00 Except ht Canale and 
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ide the daily ration with various other Where Dr, Heat Stock Fort fers rtleulas {6 the 
oa grains. In making the substitutions, ppt en a oe es 
The no check takes place in the growth of recognises Yr. Hoag Brock Pood aa @ medicinal tonite man 
the the horses, no eon d condition a ‘a ree from the Lat to 2¢ of gach m Dr. Hees 
7 likely to appear- and a great saving in Bp = ( bi .V.8. prescribe for Z . Yo 
- feed bills is made possible. Many Le car have pint Page’ Veterinary Wook feo any tine for the 
ne writers have insisted upon the pres- — = i Py ) OR. HESS & CLARK, Ashland, Ohio. 
as ence of @ peculiar principle in oats = = \ e G Aled Seuseaeye ofS . Hess Pan«-ce-a and 
are and have referred to it under the = eZ “. INSTANT LOUSE KILLER KILLS Lick 
me name of avénine.. Careful chemical 
Re. analyses have failéd to show the pres- Wh : = “a , 
ence of avenine. VY You Should Have 
ing > } ¢ at 
gages | ge, A Cream Harvester 
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Led There is no problem of greater im- F you are k three or more time. Butnotallseparators willdothe You can 
ure porte S eeryoren today Teas teat cows, it will pay you to own a same for you, Some make more see how — 
the of rational feeding. Our columns are Cream Harvester, because its work inst of less work, for they simplé con- 1 
ine ape = ong sommgan prego gen S use brings greater returnsin the form are so hard to operate and so hard struction isthe =a 
1e to aaa ge a peo isa records of increased quantity and better to clean. Watch out for these things key note all 7 i 
ve of experiences. The more -the better. quality of produ and because it when you buy @ Separator. through, and, ' 
the Let them come. . The folloWing. com- removes much of e drudgery con- t will pay you to call on thé [n- what rigid care : 
el ment fs sent by R. F. M. of Jefferson nected with dairy work. ternational local agent and examine is exercised to 
B county, N ¥, and is to the point. Open It makes no diiference whether you The Dairymaid and Biaebell Sesara» make every 
me wide thi§ diseussion.—[ Baditor. are making your cream into dairy tors, There ycu can see by actual part just right, 
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he said in part: She must have a bal- portant. It gives you more cream | You caa try for youzeelf, and see the least a 
P and leaves the skimmed milk to how easily they are operatéd. work and 





anced ration, that is, balanced for her 
own individuality, etc I wish to un- 
derscore heavily this idea, balanced 
ration for her individuality. 

So much has been written concern- 


be féd while yet warm to pigs or 
calves. If ground feed is added to 
vient, for feeding Parpeae’ a8 

aa’ ‘or s 2s 
Whole milk: This is Gus of the gréat 
















Notice in the iilastration how the thé léast 
handle és at j1st the right height;and tronble. 
that the supply can is low whilethe The Blte- 
milk and cream spouts are high. bellisa gear ~ 
ou can see the excellent gearing, drive. mochiné, and 



























































as ing balanced rations that dairymen advan of a cream séparator, how, though ail the parts are the Dairymaid is a chain drive — you 
Ith generally have given the subject no Then, the three big advantages of covered to prevent dirt getting into can take your choice... If it isn’t con 
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NEW YORK, APRIL 6, 1907 
=— 
A Word About Country Banks 


Since congress authorized the in- 
‘corporation of national banks with a 
capital stock as small as $25,000 (in 
1900) over 2000 of.these useful insti- 
tutions have been organized. Their 
numbers have increased more rapidly 
in the west and south than at the 
north and east. We think, too, that 
these country banks at the west have 
in Most’ cases carried out their real 
purpose, which is better than in the 
case of country banks in the middle 
and eastern states. : 

These banks were instituted in par- 
ticular to accommodate the farmer. 
He has occasion to borrow money at 
certain seasons, the same as the mer- 
chant or the banker. But for many 
years the farmer has obtained his ac- 
commodation by buying on credit 
from the parties who sell him imple- 
ments, fertilizers, feeds, lumber and 
other supplies. In fact, it has be- 
come necessary for nearly every large 
concern in the. agricultural trade to 
conduct a banking business to’ take 
care of the farmers’ notes it receives. 
All this means extra expense, which 
zaust be borne by the farmer. Now, 
if he went to a local bank and bor- 
rowed $100 or $500 or $1000 at 6% per 
annum, and paid spot cash for his 
supplies, he would effect a saving of 
much more than the interest charge. 
This. would so reduce expenses in the 
agricultural. trade that a general low- 
ering of prices of commodities pur- 
chased might ultimately be effected. 

Congress intended that country 
banks should accommodate farmers in 
just this way and the past winter saw 
some discussion at Washington fa- 
vorable to permitting national banks 








EDITORIAL. 


to accept farm mortgages as security 
for loans, but too many of these rural 
banks quite overlook their duties to 
their local community. They are only 
too anxious to receive deposits from 
farmers and others, but find it cheaper 
and seem to think it looks more like 
“business” to loan their funds at‘a 
distance, to manufacturers, merchants, 
or promoters, at no better rate of in- 
terest than they would get at home. 
American Agriculturist would like to 
hear from our readers everywhere as 
to the practice of their local banks 
in this respect. 

Of course, we do not expect the 
rural banks, any more than. the rural 
individual, to loan to any ne’er-do- 
well who is not entitled to credit. But 
our point is, that the many farmers in 
almost every locality who practically 
borrow money from their local deal- 
ers, or from manufacturers of agri- 
cultural supplies, are.entitled to the 
same credit at their local bank. We 
believe that farmers, like | business 
men, should separate their banking 
business from their buying and Selling. 
Get your money at the bank as 
cheaply as possible, then buy with it 
for spot cash as much as you can 
at as low price as possible. 

The flood of inquiries reaching the 
agricultural press about denatured al- 
cohol indicates the keen interest 
among farmers. They: wish to either 
take steps to singly or in groups man- 
ufacture this cheap industrial alcohol 
from grain, potatoes, etc, or to see a 
selling market really established, 
whereby they can secure this fuel at 
low prices. It is well to remember 
that the law permitting the operation 
of small farm stills does not go into 
effect until September 1 next. The 
regulations under whick such stilis 
are to be operated have not yet been 
made public by the federal authori- 
ties, but when available will show the 
conditions under which it will be pos- 
sible~to produce alcohol. This will 
serve as a guide to the kind of stills 
required. No doubt manufacturers of 
stills for the production of alcohol 
from grain, will adapt or change over 
their apparatus so that alcohol may be 
produced from potatoes. After all is 
said and done, it must be remembered 
that the era of low prices to consum- 
ers will not be realized in a minute. 
Even granted that the amendment to 
the law fully described in American 
Agriculturist last week affords relief 
from the red tape and onerous condi- 
tions at first imposed, the manufacture 
of industrial alcohol must in a way 
rove an evolution. Competition among 
makers of farm stills should even- 
tually bring these within the reach of 
farmers and others who wish to prof- 
itably operate on a small scale. 








It is not every herd of Jersey cows 
that saves a farm from financial fail- 
ure, and puts it into the profitable 
class, but One will be described in next 
week’s American Agriculturist, prac- 
ticaHy true to this claim. The farm, 
the cattle, the man are all real, and 
are located in Lucas county, O. Mr 
W. H. Strong, the owner of this suc- 
cessful dairy farm, will tell our read- 
ers next week how he has built up a 
run-down farm and turns off at a 
profit large quantities of butter sold 
to city consumers. This article will be 
well illustrated, and should prove an 
inspiration to many a farmer, and 
many a farmer’s boy in our middle and 
eastern states, where competition is 
so keen, and where the cost of labor 
and feed are sugh serious problems to 
the dairy farmer. 


The general observances of Arbor 
aay during April and May is to be 
highly commended. It was founded 
by the late J. Sterling Morton, with 
the idea of increasing the forest area 
and also the comfort and attractive- 
ness of the western home. Arbor day 








has spread to almost every state in the 
union, It may not be possible to plant 
a very extended area, or many ‘trees, 
but everyone who owns a home should 
make it a point to plant a few fruit 
trees of standard variety and also as 
many forest trees as is possible. This is 
not. done, more through neglect than 
inability to do the work, or difficulty 
in, securing trees, The former barren 
prairies are now dotted with groves 
which surround almost every home. 
This was made. possible through the 
stimulus of the Arbor day idea. 





Too many buyers of leaf tobacco 
repudiate their contracts. It will be 
remembered that the 1906 crop was 
largely contracted in the fields in 
Wisconsin and other cigar leaf pro- 
ducing states, Buyers seemed to be 
in fever heat to get supplies at any 
price. As a result some of them have 
since regretted. their over-zealousness. 
Now they are trying to even things 
up by finding fault with the tobacco 
as it is delivered by farmers. It is 
the old story. They hatch up an ex- 
ecuse for rejecting crops outright or 
else clip a substantial sum from the 
original contract price. American Agri- 
culturist | has long discouraged the 


*practice of promiscuously contracting 


crops too far in advance. This almost 
inevitably leads. to trouble. Recent 
advices from the west say farmers 
in some of the important. tobacco 
towns are urging growers to get to- 
gether for the purpose of preventing 
the sale of 1907 tobacco crops in the 
field. This is a wise-move-and should 
be looked into carefully by all grow- 
ers east and west. In any event never 
make a contract without putting it 
down in black and white, and get the 
signature of the buyer. ‘This is only 
business prudence. 


& 





The national pure food law with its 
proper enforcement is making itself 
felt in producing and consuming chan- 
nels, Within the past two weeks farm- 
ers in Ohio, New York and New Eng- 
land have been able to secure. better 
prices for maple sugar and syrup than 
for a long time past. The conscience- 
less rogues who have been taking one 
pound of maple sugar and two pounds 
of raw cane or beet sugar for the pur- 
pose of turning out three pounds of 
“pure York State maple” are taking 
to the. woods... Within=a week word 
has been passed along from Washing- 
ton to the effect fhat the law with re- 
gard to food standards is to be thor- 
oughly enforced. The law and its 
working should be clearly recognized 
by all interested. and mooted render- 
ings of the text definitely settled, for 
the good of all concerned. While 
producers and consumers need protec- 
tion, it is only fair to manufacturers of 
spices, baking powders, canned goods, 
etc, that any uncertainty existing in 
the trade consequent upon new condi- 
tions ,be at once removed. ° 


< 


The movement inaugurated in the 
winter to investigate methods on the 
New York. cotton exchange has not 
been lost to view. It is expected that 
by the middle of April an inquiry into 
cotton futures will begin in- New York, 
officials subsequently visiting New Or- 
leans and other markets, thence to the 
spinning centers. :The investigation can 
do no harm, and may accomplish’ 
some good. 


. 








The firm hold which the beet sugar 
industry has obtained is manifested in 
& good many ways. Advices from our 
correspondents in various sugar beet 
states indicate a prosperous campaign 
during the season of 1906-7 now 
closed. The general purpose is to put 
in a full acreage under beets, of 
probably an increase compared with 
last year. The growers will evidently 
get prices equivalent to anything 
hitherto reached. As tv profit on the 
part of manufacturers this appears to 
have been moderate, although large 











Don’t Neglect It 


Hare ayes recently noticed the address 
peat ted es id of this journal ? 
Womt you see if your subscrip- 
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quantities. of domestic refined beet 
sugar are held for summer distribu- 
tion at possibly higher prices. The 
American beet sugar company, large 
operators in the west, shows notable 
progress in the output over earlier 
seasons. According to the Sugar Trade 
Journal, the output for the 1906-7 
campaign was 145,000,000 pounds of 
refined sugar, which may be com- 
pared “with scant 80,000,000 pounds 
two years ago. , 


The state food commissioner of 
Illinois has just scored a victory by 
securing the conviction of violators of 
the oleo color law. In 1897 a law was 
passed by the Illinois legislature pro- 
hibiting the sale of colored oleo, This 
was practically made ineffective sev- 
eral years ago by a court decision 
which declared it unconstitutional. 
The state. food department deter- 
mined to test this decision and ar- 
rested 30 dealers in Chicago. When the 
case came up this. year the presiding 
judge decided that the law is constitu- 





“tional, holding the defendants to trial. 


Conviction was secured, so that from 
now on the law will. be in full opera- 
tion. It opens a way of dealing ef- 
fectively with those who violate the 
state oleo law. This is an important 
decision and one..for which the dairy 
interests have long been fighting. It 
is an encouraging evidence of keen 
activity in enforcing dairy legislation 
in a state where the oleo people are 
particularly well entrenched. 





The forest service department of 
the government is certainly doing 
some good work. The offer of the 
department to render, without cost, 
assistance to those who desire to 
plant forest trees; is both generous 
and timely. It is only reasonable to 
suppose that the men who have made 
this subject a study will be able to 
give such help in this matter as will 
be of substantial service to those who 
are in need of information as to how 
the different kinds of trees should be 
planted. Application should be made 
to the forest service department of 
agriculture, ‘Washington, D C, for 
the necessary information. The de- 
partment will forward a blank which 
the applicant must fill in and return. 
On receiving this blank properly 
filled, the department will send the 
necessary information. In this way in- 
structions may be given to persons in 
any state that will enable them to 
plant forest trees according to the 
best a Possessed at the present 
time. 





Often a caabeninel in an advertise- 
ment seems to be exaggerated and you 
would like to investigate the case fur- 
ther before you have dealings with 
these advertisers, Rest assured that 
we have spared no pains in investigat- 
ing these parties and can, therefore, 
afford to give you the benefits of the 
guarantee printed on this page. 


The Fresher the Eggs the greater 
the chances of hatching. 
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Right to Assist Immigration 

The right of states to assist immi- 
gration has been temporarily decided 
by the government. Attorney-general 
Bonaparte holds that the immigrants 
brought to the United States last No- 
vember by the state of South Caro- 
lina are legally in the country. He 
holds that under the law states may 
advertise their inducements to immi- 
grants, including a statement of pre- 
vailing wages, and upholds the legal- 
ity of securing immigration .where 
the persons coming are otherwise 
qualified, and have not been solicited 
or encouraged, except by payment of 
their passage from the state’s public 
funds. Contributions directly or in- 
directly, through a state fund by in- 
dividual he holds legal, but illegal by 
any society or association. No con- 
tract can be made before the immi- 
grants come, and after July 1, under 
the new law immigrants cannot be di- 
rectly selicited. This decision was in 
reply to questions asked by Gov Ansel 
of South Carolina, which state, with 
several others, seeks European immi- 
gration as a solution of the labor 
problem in the south. 

The last congress authorized a 
commission to fully investigate immi- 
gration and report to congress. It 
consists of Senator Dillingham of 
Vermont, chairman; Senators Lodge 
of Massachusetts and Latimer of 
South Carolina, Representatives Ho- 
well of New Jersey, Bennet. of New 
York and Burnett of Alabama, 
Charles P. Neill, national commis- 
sioner of labor, Prof J. W. Jenks of 
Cornell university and William R. 
DS ered a business man of Oakland, 
Cal. - 





The Pennsylvania Capitol Graft 


The legislative committee in Penn- 
sylvania that has investigated the 
capital scandal has obtained some 
very sensational testimony. It appears 
that John H. Sanderson the general 
centractor received profits in some 
eases as high as 1000% on furniture 
and fixtures furnished. A rule was 
established by Gov Pennypacker and 
the building commission that the fur- 


miture, lighting fixtures and orna- 
ments should be purchased at- so 
much per foot, or per pound. Con- 


ditions were made so that Sanderson 
was the only contractor who was able 
to comply with the conditions, and 
most of the goods were furnished 
through sub-contractors. To illus- 
trate Sanderson’s profits the follow- 


ing items have been sworn: 
Ch. ereed Bes Sanderson “ty Sena State 














by Sub-contractor by Sande’ 

Telephone room. .......... $ 7, 400 
Telegraph room ....... «++. 1,500 tse 
Governor's private room .... 4600 24,500 

black stand ............ 13 ‘1,600 
Medicine chest ..........+.++ % 29 
Clothes trees ......0...eeee0s BR «73 
Decorative glass ...........++ QB. 138,700 


800 

The last item is for glass that was 
supposed to be imported Baccarat 
glass, instead of which Pittsburg was 
substituted. 
selected at random and give: only a 
partial idea of the way in which the 
state treasury was looted apparently 
with the approval of the building 
commission. 


New Route to Portland, Ore 


The Canadian Pacific railroad has 
gained an entrance into Portland, 
Ore, for freight trains beginning May 
1. The Harrison tracks between 
Spokane and Portland over the Ore- 
gon railroad and navigation com- 
pany lines will be used. Passenger 
trains will be run later, through pas- 
senger service being promised from 
Portiand to St Paul. This arrange- 
ment will open up trade for Portland 
with the entire Canadian country, 
and provides another channel for 
business with St Pau] and the Atlan- 
tic coast. 

By the use of the Oregon railroad 
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These items have been*« 


UUK STORY OF CURRENT EVEN'I'S 


and navigation company’s tracks to 


~ Spokane, the Canadian Pacific will 


have the shortest route of any rail- 
road from Portland to Si Paul. It 
will be practically the same distance 
as that over the Union Pacific and 
Chicago. The mileage of the differ- 
ent roads is: Portland to St Paul— 
Northern Pacific, 2,053; Great North- 
ern 1,911; Canadian Pacific, 1,883; 
Portland to Chicago—Union Pacific, 
2,290; Canadian. Pacific-Soo lines, 
2,290; Great Northern, 2,318; North- 
ern Pacific, 2,460. 

The Canadian Pacific now enters 
Seattle through an arrangement with 
the Hill lines identical with that just 
made with Harriman for Portland. 
The significance of this Portland deal 
is said to be that Harriman sees a 
chance to add to the revenues of the 
Oregon railroad and navigation com- 
pany, and at the same time aid a 
powerful competitor of the Hill lines 
in the contest for traffic from St Paul 
and other Hill territory. The reason 
passenger trainis are not put on at 
once is that the Spokane Interna- 
tional is still improperly ballasted to 
be safe for passenger trains. The 
line is a new one but is being rap- 
idly put in condition for complete 
service from Spokane to the main 
line of the Canadian Paci‘ic. 


Briefiy Told 


The president has issued a procla- 
mation directing the Philippine com- 
mission to call an election tor the first 
Philippine assembly. An act of con- 
gress in 1902 provided that as soon as 
peace was established in the islands 
a census should be taken, that two 
years after completion of the cen- 
sus, in case the islands remained 
peaceful, including only such parts, 
as are not inhabited by Moros, or 
non-Christian tribes, a call for a gen- 
eral election to choose delegates to a 
popular assembly should be held. The 
census was taken, being completed so 
that announcement was made of the 
resulis in March, 1905. The Philip- 
pine commission. reported that with 
the excéption of Moros, bandits, and 
fanatical people, expressly excluded 
by the act of congress, the islands 
have been peaceful and loyal to the 
United States since then. According- 
ly, arrangements will now be made 
for the Filipinos to begin the work 
of partial self-government. The elec- 
tion will be held July 30. 


There are indications that the va- 
rious paper, pulp and sulphide mills 
which formerly were associated with 
the Generai paper company, better 
known as the paper trust, which the 
United States government dissolved, 
are about to resume operations under 
a common agreement. W. H. Hurlbut 
of the Missouri Freight Pacific, with 
headquarters at St Louis, has been 
appointed general traffic manager of 
all the mills in the northwest that 
were formerly in the paper trust. He 
will have headquarters now at Chica- 
go. While Mr Hurlbut will not -hhave 
anything to do with the sales of the 
mills, the act that they are all ship- 
ping under a joint arrangement shows 
how closely the various interests are 
alied. The mills represented are said 
to be those at Tomahawk, Merrill, 
Wausau, Brokaw, Neenah, Menasha, 
Marinette, Kimberly, Little Chute, 
Kaukauna, Green Bay, Grand Rapids, 
Port Bdwards, Appleton and Neekoo- 
sa, Wis, and Municing, Mich, and Clo- 
quet, Minn. 


An electric railway will soon be 
constructed from Toledo, O, to St 
Louis. It will be entirely independ- 
ent of other*lines and will do a pas- 
senger and freight 
company will be known as the Toledo, 
Wabash and St Louis railroad com- 
pany. It has a capitalization of $6,- 

,000. The first 50 miles of the 
road from Toledo to Defiance, O, have 
been financed, and a water power 
plant for that section has been in- 
stalled at ‘Miami, O. C. D. Whitney 
of Toledo, formerly traffic manager of 
the Clover Leaf route, is president of 
the new company. 


. 














As a result of the wreck on the New 
York Central at Woodlawn, a suburb 
of New York, in which 24 persons 

“were killed, two high officials of the 
company have been indicted for man- 


business. The, 


Slaughter. They are Ira McCormick, 
general superintendent of-electrical in- 
stalment, and general manager, and 
Alfred H. Smith, one of the vice-pres- 
idents. The wrecked train was drawn 
by new electric locomotives and was 
run at very high speed. The accident 
occurred upon a curve. Mr Smith and 
Mr McCormick are under $10,000 bail. 
The New York Central company is 
also under indictment for manslaugh- 
ter in this case. 





Suits against railroads for violating 
the law requiring that live stock shall 
not be confined in cars longer than 28 
hours without food, water and rest are 
being pushed forward by the national 
department of justice. The depart- 
ment has alreay prosecuted 1200 cases. 
In each case the railroad pleaded guilty 
and paid the minimum fine of $100. 
Often cattle are confined. from 50 to 


60 hours without attention. The gov- 
ernment will now insist upon the 
maximum penalty of $500. In addi- 


tion to prosecutions begun. Sec Wilson 


_of the department of agriculture has 


forwarded proof in 20. new cases. The 
railroads involved include the Chica- 
go, Burlingtoh and Quincy, Baltimore 
and Ohio, Southwestern, New York 
Central, Great Northern, Southern Pa- 
cific, Union Pacific, Northern Pacific, 
Santa Fe, Chicago, Milwaukee and St 
Paul, New York, Chicago and St 
Louis, Salt Lake, Los Angeles and Don 
Pedro, Big Tom, Lake Shore. 





An important change in New York's 
barge canal has been approved by the 
state canal board. The new plan will 
carry the canal some eight or ten 
miles south of the village of Savan- 
nah, between Clyde and Lyons, and 
will save the state $1,500,000. Author- 
ity for this change is asked from the 
legislature. 





In the article last week with refer- 
ence to experiments which a Massa- 
chusetts physician considers evidence 
that the soul has weight that can be 
measured, we apoke also of experi- 
ments on dogs. It should have read 
that when the dogs died no change in 
weight occurred. A: printer's error 
made the sentence read, a change oc- 
curred. Quite a number of scientists 
are now engaged in attempting to ac- 
count for the loss of weight that oc- 
curs at the death of persons. 


One of the best-known public men 
40 years ago, Galusha A. Grow, has 
just died at his home at Glenwood, 
Pa; aged nearly 85 years. He was 
speaker of the national house in 1561. 
His service in congress extended from 
1857 to four years ago, although he 
was in retirement from 1863 to 1894. 
He was known as the father of the 
Homestead act, under which many 
millions of acres ‘of western farm 
land was opened to settlement. 


The house bought for Admiral 
Dewey by the American people is to 
be given up’ by thé admiral and his 
wife. It cost about $50,000 and is on 
Rhode Island avenue at Washington. 
It will be remembered that imme- 
diately after the. house was presented, 
the admiral deeded it to his bride, to 
the great disgust of the people. Now, 
Mrs Dewey has tired of it and they 
will move to her house on K street, 
where she lived before her marriage 
to the admiral. 





The court martial that tried Maj 
Penrose for having failed to do his 
duty at the time of the riot at Browns- 
ville, Tex, has exonerated him, but the 
court found that the shooting in 
Brownsville was done by the men of 
the 25th Infantry who were discharged 
without honor by the president. 





Beekman Winthrop has retired from 
the governorship of Porto Rico to be- 
come assistant secretary of the United 
States treasury. Regis H. Post of Long 
Island takes his place after a success- 
ful term as secretary of state in the 
island. Mr Winthrop was a successful 
governor. 

f 





Prominent citizens of five counties 
in New Mexico desire to have their 
region annexed to Texas. The strip is 
about 200 miles wide, runs north for 
about 175 miles and embraces Roose- 
yelt, Chaves, Lincoln, Eddy and Otero 
counties. The matter will be sub- 
mitted to the Texas legislature, 
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A FRIENDLY GROCER 
Dropped a Valuable Hint about Coffee. 

“For about eight years’ writes a 
Mich woman, “I suffered from nerv- 
ousness—part of the time down in 
bed with nervous prostration. 

“Sometimes I would get numb and 
it would be almost impossible for me 
to speak for a spell. At others, I 
would have severe bilious attacks, 
and my heart would flutter painfully 
when I would walk fast or sweep. 

“I have taken enough medicine to 
start a small drug store, without any 
benefit. One evening our grocer was 
asking Husband how I was and he 
urged that I quit coffee and use 
Postum, so he brought home a pkg, 
and I made it according to ditections 
and we were both. delighted with it. 

“So we quit coffee altogether and 
used only Postum. I began to get 
better in a month's time and look 
like another person, the color came 
back to my cheeks, I began to sleep 
well, my appetite was good and [ 
commenced to take on flesh and be- 
come interested in everything about 
the house 

“Finally I was able to do all my 
own work without the least sign of 
my old trouble. I am so thankful for 
the little book, The Road to Well- 
ville. It has done me so much- good. 
I haven't taken medicine of: any kind 
for six months and don't need any. 

“A friend of ours who did not like 
Postum as she made it, liked mine, 
and when she learned to boil it long 
enough, hers was as good as mine. 
It’s easy if you follow directions.” 
Name given by Postum Company, 
Battle Creek, Mich. Read the little 
book, The Road to Wellville, in pkgs. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


New Laws in Pennsylvania 
N 
Township officers who do not prop- 
their duties tan be 
brought into line by indignant tax- 
payers under a bill which has been 
passed by the legislature and signed 
by Gov Stuart. It provides that if 
any such officer is not attending to 
his business 20 taxpayers can present 


' a petition to the court of the ccunty 


and the court can then; summarily 
_remove such negligent official if ihe 
“evidence warrant removal. Another 
bill which has just become a law pro- 
vides that school directors who. attend 
the annual meetings of the county as- 
sociations of school directors.be al- 
lowed $2 a day for two,days and 
mileage at the rate of 3 cents a mile 
for such attendance. governor 
has vetoed. a. bill providing that the 
governor shall appoint two of the dl- 
rectors or trustees of every charitable 
institution receiving financial. aid 
from the state which includes practi- 
cally every, undenominational charity 
in Pennsylvania, 

The interests of the farmers are 
being closely watched in the legtis- 
Jature. A fine example of how wide- 
awake the,Patrons are was afforded 
recently when the trolley freight bill 
was under discussion... William... T. 
Creasy of Columbia attempted to "have 
it amended to compel such come 
panies to carry freight instead of 
merely the privilege. The amend- 
ment was finally voted down but dur- 
ing the debate some of the. legisla- 
tors asserted that the state grange is 
opposed to the mandatory provi- 
sion. George W. Oster, of Bedford, 
at once tsiagraphed to State Master 
Hill at Chambersburg and quickly ea 
‘ ceived a reply stating that the gr 
is for the mandatory. clause; this 
evoked much applause from the halise 
but the amendment was lost, never¢ 
theless. 


2 
Bedford, Bedford Co—Spring un- 


' usually early; buds pushing out fast. 


Gardens being made and fields 
plowed. Sales well attended and good 
prices current. Eggs 15c, butter 25c, 
hay $18, apples 50c p bu. 
Ohio 

The Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion. is to retain the services of F. H. 
Ballou,. ass’t in charge of orchards in 
the hort dept. He will continue the 
same lines. of work as heretofore. He 
has declined the position of nursery 
and orchard inspector to which he 
was elected by the state board of 
agri. 


Falisdale, Wayne Co—Grass has the 
appearance of being well wintered. 
Pork is unusually searce and butchers 
are offering Se and anxious to buy for 
that. Veal mostly is shipped from 
here to N Y city markets. . Beef scarce 
and selling readily for 7c p Ib. 


Food Commissioner Resigns—Much 
interest is manifested in the resigna- 
tion of Dr B. H. Warren.as dairy and, 
food. commissioner of Pennsylvania, 
Dr Warren carried on a very active 
and effective campaign against those 
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AMONG THE FARMERS 


who made and sold adulterated food 
stuffs. There are. at least four das- 
pirants.for theé- office: The law pro- 
vides that the incumbent must be a 
practical dairyman and farmer. Can- 
didates. are said to include James 
Faust of Pittsburg; Pres Norton ofthe 
Live Stock. asséciation, John Phillips 
of West Chester and George Hutchin- 
son of Huntington. 

Aleppo, Greene Co—Heavy rain- 
storms of the month have greatly re- 
tarded the farm work. Very little farm 
work done. Wheat plant very badly 
damaged by the severe freeze of Feb. 
Seeding of oats will be begun at once. 
Horses scarce and . bringing high 
prices. Sheep much sought after. 


Hartstown, Crawford Co—We have 
had but little rain arid the frost is all 
Plowing. having 
begun earlier than ustal. Wheat has 
wintered well. Interest in dairying is 
on the increase and more poultry is 
being kept than formerly. Potatoes 
sell at 35c p bu, 

Greenville, Mercer Co—On account 
of increasing industrial population 
there was a decided shortage in the 
local supply of butter and eggs this 
winter which kept prices up to a high 
limit. Potatoes held up to 45 to 50c. 
Apples are now being retailed by en- 
terprising, farmers with storage facil- 
ities at 50 to 60c p bu. Plowing has 
begun, but heavy rains in last few 
days will interfere with that. 


Corry, Erie Co—Hay is scarce and 
worth $10 per ton in the barn. Or- 
chards seem to have stood a hard win- 
ter without much injury. The maple 
sugar season will probably be_ short. 
There is good demand for. horses at 





fair prices. Only ore farm has 
changed hands in this vicinity this 
spring. 

NEW JERSEY 


Short Course Activity 

The work in the newly established 
short winter course.at the New Jersey 
agricultural college is progressing 
nicely and much interest is being 
shown by the student body. Several 
of the men have signified their inten- 
tion’ to return next. winter and take 
one of the other courses. In. fact, the 
enpet course, is a great success. and 

uch needed addition to the agri- 
ps tural college. 

One of the first. things accomplished 
was the formation of the EB. B.. Voor- 
fees, agricultural club, a student or- 
#anization which meets every Monday 
night to. discuss various agricultural 
topics. by means of papers, and de- 
bates by the members. Some of. the 
subjects which, have been discussed 





are: Should the robin. be extermi- 
nated? Are cows or. chickens more 
ofitable? The tages of north 


d. south Jersey, ete. The club. has 
ah enrollment of half of the, student 
hody, with an average attendence of 
two-thirds or more. 

_ Besides. the. regular, work. of the 
course special talks and lectures have 
been given.on Saturday mornings by 
several prominent speakers.. Among 
those who have ken have heen 
Dr Smead, Dr W. A. Henry of Wis- 
consin, Pres G. C. Creelman, president 
of Ontario agricultural college, H. W. 
Jeffers of the Walker Gordon certified 
Milk Co, and Drs Smith, and Halsted 
from. our own institution. 

Fifteen of the students under F, C. 
Winkler, instructor, in animal husban- 
dry,, recently visited the 250-acre farm 
of ex-governor Voorhees at High 
Bridge. Mr Voorhees is very much in- 
terested in Aberdeen Ahgus caftle, the 
only bred of strictly beef cattle in the 
state. « 


Moorestown, Burlington . Co—Con 
siderable early table corn is planted 
in the neighborhood of Bridgeboro. 
Potato planting will proceed with en- 
ergy, as much plowing has been: add- 
ed to the unusual amount done in 
early winter. Seed potatoes about 
$2.35 p bbl. 


Red Bank, Monmouth Co—Hay 


worth $2 to $24 p ton, eggs 24e p doz, 
farm help Is very scarce and of very 
poor quality.- Some plowing -has.beeh 


is 


done in this section, although the 
Weather has been wet: Fatmers are 
getting ready to sdw cloverseed or 
wheat fields. 


stillwatér; Sussex Cd—Some dairy- 


men are undecided gee 4 to scoent 
Borden's. or, the New exch 


«price for milk. Wintae grain is look- 


ing fine. Farmers are taking the. po- 
tatoes out of the groun@ where they 
have beén buried for the winter and 
selling them at 50c p bu. Cows haye 
brought $40 p head in many cases. 
Hogs in good demand. 


Rahway, Union Ceérter—But little 
spring work has been done as frost is 
still in the ground. The past few 
weeks have been very bad for grass 
and grain. Quite a large acreage of 
potatoes will be planted: Eggs 25e p 
doz, hay $22 p ton: 

Park Ridge, Bergen Co—From Feb 
4 to Mar 16 there was. continuous 
sleighing; spring work late.in conse- 
quence. Very. little pruning of fruit 
trees done and much less than usual 
number of eggs so far put in incu- 
bators. In other seasons Mar chicks 
have been plentiful; this year they 
are searce. Bee culture attracting 
great attention. Many will start this 
spring in connection with fruit grow- 
ing. 


& 


MARYLAND 


Vienna, Dorchester Co—The last few 
days of good _ weather has caused 
farmers to busy themselves and a few 
are well advanced in plowing. Wheat 
on high land looks well, on stiff land 
there is not much wheat. Stock of all 
kinds has passed the winter in good 
condition: Eggs 15c, butter 25c. 


Sudley, Anne Arundel Co—Very lit- 
tle plowing has been done on account 
of wet weather. Tobacco beds have 
been made. Warmest March for 20 
years. Eggs lic. 

Beaver Creek, Washington Co — 
Farmers busy hauling out manure. 
The weather has been very fine the 

past .week.. Corn selling for 75ec, po- 
tatoes._ 55 to 60c, eggs 14c,, butter. 25e, 
at home markets. Think there will be 
a fair crop of fruit and berries. 


Royal Oak, Talbot Co—It has been 
an exceedingly wet and disagreeable 
winter. No work could be .doné on 
farms. Wheat is looking fairly well, 
grass is growing. There has _ been 





* 





"good demand for all products, with 


very good prices. Corn is scarce and 
high, only about % a crop raised’ in 
1906. 


Federalsburg, Caroline Co—Weath- 


er for the past week has been very 
favorable for the pushing of farm 
work. Clover seed has been sown. 
Plowing has commenced in general 
and some planting has been done, 
such as peas and potatoes, Corn and 
feed are. very scarce and the price is 
higher than usual. Corn 65 to p 
bu, hay $24 to $25, oats 70 to T5e p 
bu. . 


Hancock, Washington Co — Some 
fear, is felt of early fruit being dam- 
aged. Grass.is showing up. fine and 
some maple trees are, looking green. 
Hay: is scarce and higher than for 
séme years. Farm products bring us- 
ual prices. R 


Parkton, Baltimore 
weather of Feb ‘and. first part of 
Mar was quite cold and severe. 


Nothing was done except hauling and 
chopping wood, hauling manure and 
getting ice. Farmers are now making 
preparations for farming. operations 
ang hope for an early spring. There 
has been & heavy demand for hay and 
oather feeds. Much: milk is shipped to 
Baltimore market from this section 
and many farmers: have experienced 
a shortage in feed for cattle and other 
stock. -Loeal help.is very Searce and 
wages high, making farming quite a 
tough proposition. ..A great: many 
sales are consequently. taking | place. 
Prices are fair. . Hay $14, corn 55c, 
wheat 70c, eggs 17c, butter 20c. 


Patuxent, Anne Arundel. Co—Farm- 


ers and truckers are getting along fine 
with spring work. Clover seeding and 
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preparing of plant beds, ete, being the 


order of the day. Some early potatoes 
have been pt Pa ork is very 
scarce. F hi hay $ p20 pf ton. 

Cavetown, ae Co—Parm 
eroee savers resets in price. Stock 
of all ki ng aes — 
owing reeae to. reity 0 
labor for othér tates - ne Wheat 
and grass looking well and weather 
more springlike. 

Sandy Spring, Montgomery Co— 
Roads are dfyitig. off corisiderably. 


Spring work —_s soon om eee Horses 
good prices, horses .ranging in 
price. from $i75.t0 <0 $800, 6 tgs 16c.a doz, 
butter 30c, chickens to 30c for 
fryers. Farmers’ institutes the order 
of the day. 





The Eastern Live Stotk Markets 


Monday, Aprii 1, 1907. 

At New York, the cattle market 
continued dull and dépressed aftér 
Monday of last week; ail grades of 
steers except prime heavy and choice 
still further declining 10@15e, and 
closing steady. Bulls and thin cows 
held up; the latter closed strong; 
medium and good favs. declitied 10c; 
elosed steady; calves held up until 
Thursday’s ciose; on, Friday there was 
a sharp break in prices equal to $1 p 
100 ibs, and the whole market was 
drooping at the finish, . Milch cows 
were in light supply and good stock 
active and firm; medium and com- 
mon grades steady. 

To-day steers on light receipts ad- 
vanced 10@15c; bulls and cows were 
‘firm to 19c higher; yeals in good de- 
mand, but prices were 25@50c lower. 
Good tq prime, 1125 to 1440-1b steers 
$5.253@6.05 p 100 Ibs; common to fair 
4.50@5.15;. bulls 2. 4.25; gous 1.70 
@4.15; bologna cows 1.70@1. 


Sheep. were scarce all last weék and 
prices firm; but not may are wanted 
at this seasdn of the year. Today there 
were 14 cats stock on sale’ The few 
sheep offered were N Y state ewes, 

selling at $4@5.30. p.100 lbs; medium 
to prime lambs off "Be, selling at 7.75 
@8.65; NY state lambs sold at the 
above range; O and Mich lambs 8.60. 

Hogs still further declined last week 
10c, but later recovered. .Today there 
were 14 cars stock -on sale... The few 
on sale. Prices, advanced 10 to 15c; 
medium and light weights selling at 





$7.20@7.25 p 100 lbs. 

At Pittsburg, the week opened 
with 80 loads cattle in the pens. Mar- 
ket 10@20c . higher. Prithe steers 
$5.75@6 p 100 Ibs, fair to good 5 
5.50, fat heifers 4.25@5, cows 3@4. 
canners 1.25@2.25 ulis 2 25 @ 4.80, 


veal, calves 7@8.7. common calves 
4,50@6, feeding " steers 4.25@4. 
stockers 3@4, milch, cows. 20@25 ea. 
Hog arrivals 40 doubles.. Market 
fin better shape than Jast week, Heavy 
and mediym swine. $7. p. 100. lbs,. pigs 
6.90@7. Sheep-receipts 10 loads. Keen 
demand for best lambs at 7.50@8.60, 





cull lambs 5@6.50; wethers _6@6.65, 
ewes. 5.50@6.50, stags, bucks, etc; 
38.50@5. : 

Pe al 


Probably né6é mah was beéttér or 
more favorably known in poultrydom 
than Thomas E. Orr of Beaver, Pa, 
who died at his héme, Mar 24. Mr 
Orr was.long’ identified with the agri- 
cultural press, but More latterly with 
poultry interests, conducting & -poul- 
try farm ‘and serving accéptably as 
the secretary and treasurer of the 
American poultry association up to 
the time of his death. 


— 


‘PENNSYLVANIA — At Pittsburg, 
corn Sic p bu, oats 48e, timothy hay 
$19@20 p ton, cléver 17@18, mid- 
dlings 23@24, bran 24, cmy tub but- 
ter 32c_p:1b,. prints, 33e, dairy 2c, 
cheese 14@15e, fresh eggs 18c p doz, 
Strawberries 30@40c p qt, lettuce 45c 
p bkt, cucumbers 1.50 Pp doz. 

MARYLAND—At. Baltimore, cmy 
tub, butter 31@32c p -1b, prints 3%, 
dairy 25@26c, cheese Yise, eggs 16@18c 
P doz, live hens 12@1sc "Ot. turkeys 

lic, potatoes 35e p bu, cabbage $15@ 
18 p ton, énions 90€@1 p' bu, tomatoes 
2@4 p carrier, apples 1@2.75 p bbl, 
strawberries 25@30c p qt: 








NEW YORK 


Stillwater, Saratoga Co—The most 
serious @iscouragement farmers are 
confronted with now is the help prob- 
lem. Many farmers are leaving their 
farms because they are unable to 
obtain efficient help indoors and out. 
Quite a number in this section are 
having their summer wood sawed by 
the steam saw. Cattle have wintered 
well. A targe quantity of hay has 
been marketed this winter, which, if 
the spring is backward, may cause a 
shortage of fodder. 


Despatch, Monroe Co—Typical Mar 
mreather now. Wheat looks well here, 
Hic p bu. Oats 45c, butter 30c, eggs 
BS. potatoes are slow at 35c, cabbage 
$20 p ton. Farmers are hopeful of 
@ prosperous season ahead and are 
preparing to push the agricultural in- 
terests vigorously in all directions. 


Glen, Montgomery Co—F'armers are 
sawing wood and getting ready for 
spring work. Great many are selling 
out and teaving their farms, owing 
to the scarcity of help. Farmers’ in- 


stitute will not be held in Glen this 
year. . 
Burnwood, Delaware Co—The co- 
eaperative creamtry will start up at 
Rock Valley Aprtl 1. Farmers busy 
with lambs. There has -been much 


Some cases of 
lies deep in the 


winter. 
Snow 


wickness all 
sjarlet fever. 


woods, which will make sugar making 
difficult. The roads are impassable 
at present, owing to deep show and 
some days of thaw. We now have 


good telephone service; can talk near- 


ly everywhere. Nearly every farmer 
has one. 
Middlebury, Wyoming 





season has opened; only a very few 
are. making. The makers are asking 


$1.25 p gal. Farmers are drawing out 
manure. Hired help is scarce and 
wages high. Horses demand a good 
price, sound work horses bringing 
$150 to $225° apiece. A few have 
sheared their sheep, wool bringing 26 
to 28c p lb. A few farms have been 
sold in this section this spring. 

Afton, Chenango Co—The winter 
broke here about the middle of Mar, 
after a steady run of two months. 
About the same amount of maple 
sugar will be made as usual. All are 
well pleased over Borden’s milk 
price; average $1.25 p 100 lbs. The 
Bainbridge creamery co pay the 
same as Bordens for the first and 
last month of the six and 10c under 
Borden price for the other four 
months. Cows are high. A few -are 
buying hay. Price $10 

Pike, Wyoming Co—There has been 
very little snow in this locality during 
the winter. Farmers very busy now 
tapping sugar bushes and getting 
ready to make sugar. Nearly ali~hay 
has been pressed and sold, prices 
ranging from $10 to $13 p ton. Some 


potatoes remaining in fafmers’ hands 
holding for higher prices; buyers pay- 
ing 35c p bu. Help very scarce and 
wages high, farmers paying $28 to 
$30 p month and beard. Cows sell 


at auction $40 to $50 p head. The 
interest in dairying increases each 
year. Eggs l16c p doz, butter 25c p Ib. 


Forestville, Chautauqua. Co—Pota- 
toes are bringing 30c p bu at cars. 
Eggs l4c p doz, maple sugar l4c p 
ib, butter 25c p Ib. Roads are in good 
condition. Hay is scarce and high. 
Help on the farm and in the home is 
dificult to obtain 


Lexington, Greene Co—Hauling out 
manure, getting wood for the year 
and getting ready for sugar making 
is ine work at present. The demand 
for real estate seems to be on the in- 
crease. Cows are doing well and 
looking well, plenty of hay to get 
them through to grass. 

Charlotte Cetter, Chatittaugqua Co— 
We are having the first real breakup 
since winter weather set in, Jan 20. 
The Gerry Veneer Co have stocked 
their yards with logs. Many farmers 
are sacrificing their sugar bushes for 
the price of the timber. The demand 
for diry <ows is not se sharp just at 
present on account of the scarvity of 
hay. Buyers ‘have been giving $10 p 


es be 
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AMONG THE seis oily 


ton at the been for hay, and have wot 
about all of the spare hay in is 
section. 


Sasbon, St Lawrence Co — The 
spring is fine; farmers are getting 
ready to tap their sugar bushes. 
Prices are Butter Bsc, oats 
45c, eggs hay $120 p ton. Pork 
8c, veal calves gc lw, potatoes 45c. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Pals, Wyeming Co—QOur farmers 
are using much Capada ashes which 
costs £9 p ton at the station. This 
is fine for hay tand. Hay selling for 
$18 p.ton et mearby markets. Po- 
tatees G0c p bu, milk 34ec p gt. New 
cows sell for $40@50 each. 

Waterford, Erie Co—Sugar makers 
ere getting to work. Cabbage grow- 
ers ere getting their crop te market 
and there is still Quite a littie left to 
be sold. Pétatoes 40@50c p bu, but- 
ter 33c p Tb, ewes 22c p @oz. 


Patton, Cambria Co—Have just had 
a spell of warm, rainy weather with 
thunder storms. Water is very high. 
Farmers are hauling out manure on 
ground to be plowed. Good apples 
sell for $1 p bu. Potatoes 60 to. T5c 
p bu, hay $17 to $20 p ton. 


Barto, Berks Co—Demand for milk 


by city dealers is far greater than the 
supply. Little farm work done thus 
far. Shippers are shipping fat cattle. 
Many public sales* with farm stock 
and impléments. Exceptional high 
prices were realized. Horses average 
$200 to $850 p head and $600 to $775 
p pair. Cows from $60 to $80 each. 
Shotes scarce. Hay in demand ai 
good prices. Farm help very hard to 
get. Several years ago on farms 
where three to five men were em- 
ployed, now the help consists of 1 
mah and a boy. 


New Wilmington, Lawrence Co— 
Spring *eems to be near at hand. 
Wheat is looking well. Sugaring has 
commenced and will be a-fair season. 
Cattle are looking well and there 
seems enough of rough feed to carry 
them through. Butter Bic p Ib, eggs 
20c p doz. 

Pine Grove, Schuylkill Co—Grain 
wintered safely so far as has also 
crimson clover. Country roads are al- 
most impassable. Some properties 
changing hands with no evidence of 
enhanced value. The prospect for 
peaches not favorable, most fruit buds 
destroyed qduring the cold snap. 


Coraopolis, Alleghany Co—Plenty of 
eold weather during Feb, with some 





show. Mar very little good wWeathe. 
so far. Farm work about as far on as 
usual. A great deal of rain at present, 


roads very muddy for those that ate 
going to move. Wheat looking pretty 
brown from freezing when bare. No 
plowing yet. Stock looks very well 
where given care arid feed. 


Montoursville, Lycoming Co—It tras 
been a vefy severe winter here. Rogds 
in bad condition. No farm work dofie 
yet. Farm help very scarce. Matty 
public sales, everything bringing fatr 

es. Hogs 9%c p ib d w. Good 
eavy steers Sc p tb, butter Bic p Th, 
eges 18c p doz. 

Ivyland, Bucks Co—Winter grain 
and mowing fields looking fairly well. 
Have been coyered with snow since 
Feb 1, very little spring work done. 
All ertictes selli well at public ven- 
dues. Hey coe to $16 p ton, horses ac- 
a age and soundness $35 
to $24 


Columbia, Lencaster Co—With ex- 


ception of necessary hauling _- 
nothing done on the farm. Roads are 
im a ¢ond@ition for trayel on 
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Rain, sun, wind, heat and 
cold havoc with most 


roofs—but not with Genasco 
Ready Roofing. 


No winter's cold can crack it; né summer sun can dry [t_ 
out; no drenching rain or melting snow can make it leaky 
mo sparks or brands can fire it. Your barn, house, and all 
buildings on your farm, with their contents, are safe under a 
Genasce roof. 


Smooth and mineral surfaces—several weights. Basy to apply. The 
most progressive dealers everywhere sell Genasco Ready Roofing. Bodk Q 
gees into full details, Write for book and samples. 
THE BARBER ASPHALT PAVING COMPANY 


Largest producers of asphalt in the world 
PHILADELPHIA 
San Francisco 


New York Chicago 


Host WONDERFUL VEHICLE BOOKS FR EI 
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ALAMO GASOLINE ENGINE 


Celebrated for its ¢asy stafting qualities in cold 
weather. Leads all standard nidkes. Send for Illus» 
trated Catalogue P. : 

LAINT MOSS COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. ' 
New York Office, 114 Liberty St. 
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It is made on honor and backed by a 
“~ firm with a business reputation covering 
the past 7o years. 


2 What Should a Good Roof Do? 


Protect from water, 
y fumes— be laid with economy, and wear without 
expensive repair. 

Unlike shingles, REX Flintkote ROOFING will not 
blaze up at the first spark—unlike slate, it will not yield 
to the gale of wind—unlike tar, it will not melt and run 
—unlike tin, it will not rust nor leak at the first chance, 


Uniike them all—it may be laid by any ordinary 


LIVE AGRICULTURAL TOPICS 





One Hammer 
and the roll. 


So runs the brief and 
simple story of getting 
a perfect roof with 





REX # 
FLINTKOTE 
ROOFING’ 


cold, heat, sparks and 





workman—with a hammer—everything else needed is . 


in’ the roll. 


Unlike them all it is suitable for every kind of 


farm building. 


Samples and Book Sent on Request 


Manufacturers of cheap roofing closely imitate the oué- 
side appearance of REX Flint- 
_ kote ROOFING-—the value is 

inside—it doesn’t show when 


you buy it. 
years of 


It shows only in 
honest service. 


‘*Look for the Boy’? #®™ on 
our trade mark—and buy 
without hesitation, ‘ 

J, A&W. & BIRD CO. } 
S6 India St., Boston 


We have agents everywhere 
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|} some 
| milk from silage -fed cattle. 
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them easily. for catalog. 


WILLIAMS BROS. - - Ithaca, N. V 


Well cm. <., 


Fastest drillers known. Great money earners! 


LOOMIS MACHINE CO., TIFFIN, OHIO. 
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The Boot for wear, and the Bran 
to distinguish it from the kin 
made from remelted junk rubber. 
Buffaio Brand boots are made from 
pure new rubber on light canvas, 
and won't crack. 

any user of Rubber Boots who will 
eend for FREE Booklet B, we will send 
a beautiful Souvenir Watch Fob free. 
Bu limited—write today. 
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Pians Abandoned by Dairy Company 


The New York dairy milk company, 
incorporatd a few months ago under 
the laws of the District of. Columbia 
for $25,000,000, has given up its pro- 
posed pians. According to: W..~ M. 
Hodge, one of the promoters,. the 
main reasons are that. another. com- 
pany is operating in the same terri- 
tory in the same name; and that the 
laws of incorporation require a ma- 
jority of directors.to be residents of 
the District of Columbia.: One of the 
objects. of the company was to com- 
pete with the so-called milk trust, 
the Borden condensed milk company. 

In a circular marked confidential, 
Mr Hodge was stated to have an op- 
tion’ on the milk output of about 
10,000 farmers who supply approxi- 
mately 20,000 cans to New York; also 
an option to buy-out several active 
dairy companies in New York and 
Brooklyn, including the Empire state 


dairy company of Brooklyn. A sec- 
ond’ attempt will be made to unite 
milk interésts under the’ People’s 


pure milk company ‘incorporated in 
1903 under New York state laws. 


> 


Observation in a Dairy Section 


W. H, STOUT, PENNSYLVANIA 








I recently visited several northern 
Pennsylvania counties, on _ institute 
work where the farmers are engaged 
almost exclusively in dairying. . The 
price of milk in January was $1.70.a 
100 pounds or about 4 cents a quart. 
The price for mill feeds is exhorbi- 
tant,-when the margin between the 
price of grain and feed is considéred. 


| A large number of farmers are en- 


gaged in summer dairying, having 
large areas of pasture lands on farms 
of 200 acres or more. The stock run- 
ning on these summer pastures yield 
@-moderate quantity of miik- with 
l.ttle expense for feed. Some créam- 
eries close.in. the fall to resume ship- 
ping and skimming when cattle re- 
turn to. pasture; - Silos are numer- 
ous but some are. not in use because 
condensaries will not accept 


The naturally fértile soil, onte pro- 
ducing abundantly, is. gradually: -be- 
eoming less- productive: The slow 
process of exhaustion inthe. selling 
of milk, hay, oats.and ‘potatoes is 
apparent, drawing heavily _upon the 
fertility. Very little winter ‘grain is 
raised, but corn” for” siidge, and oats 
in which-grass seed is sown, are the 
main creps: “Commercial fertilizers 
are _used sparingly, principally the 


| cheap alkaline grades being employed. 


Sheep are_ receiving more . attention 
than formerly... Numbers of flocks 
were seen browsing in pastures dur- 
ing the late mild weather. 

Patrons of Husbandry are_ active 
and numerous. ‘The farmers are in- 
-telligent- and progressive, studying 
economic and political questions as 
never. before, as well as farm prob- 
lems. At institutes the subject of.re- 
storing exhausted. soils by Various 
methods was.a topic of interest and 
all appeared anxious -td.léearn of a 
system requiring little labor and. less 
expense, but this no one seemed able 
to explain satisfactorily... Deep’ plow- 
ing, raising clovers and other green 
crops had their advocates, but when 
soils are exhausted, none of these add 
much fertility; and to bury deeply 
the little vegetable matter on an ex- 
hausted field is a fallacy, unless there 


| is a eertainty of finding available fer- 


tilitv in the subsoil which-is not fre- 
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These Books cost me 25c each in thousand lots—yet I will send you one FREE, be- 
cause I want you to know about SPLIT HICKORY BUGGIES—Made to Order—Sold Direct 
From Factory on 30 Days’ Free Trial—Guaranteed 2 years. wc! 
GRY E$ now in use. My Direct Factory Price SAVES YOU BI { 
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of feeding stuffs, were 





quently found on the average up- 
lands of Pennsylvania. 

Throughout Bradford and adjoining 
counties the rural telephone is a fea- 
ture, a great convenience, connecting 
most farms; at a nominal charge for 
the service. That the farmers are 
alive to their interests is evidenced 
by the fact that they are not deterred 
by. inclement weather and bad roads, 
as they came miles_to the meetings, 
crowding halls to overflowing. 


Value of. Feeding Stuffs Law 


F. D. FULLER, PENNSYLVANIA DEPART~ 
MENT OF AGRICULTURE 

There are three good reasons for 
claiming that commercial feed- stuffs 
should be subject to . legal control. 
First, the temptation to adulterate 
is more powerful-today than ever be- 
fore. Second, trade or distinctive 
names are deceptive and a statement 
of the real” percentages of . protein 
and fat present in. the material must 
accompany the sale of such -articles 
in order. to. throw any - light. upon 
their value. ~.Third, the composition 
of feeds varies.according to. differ- 
ences in the processes of manufac- 
turing. 

The law requires_that the percent- 
age of: crude protein and crude fat 
shall~ be furnished to the purchaser 
at the time the dealer makes the sale 
of any feeding stuff included in the 
provisions of the law. This is a very 
wise and important requirémént, en- 
abling the consumer to know within 
reasonable limits the amount of val- 
uable nutrients contained mn the ar- 
ticle offered for sale. Protein is tlie 
necessary ingredient for practically 
all farmers and dairymeéen to purchase 








‘and it is simply’a matter of good bus- 


iness policy to be able -to go into the 
market and select the most digestible 
protein. and also fat for the least ex- 
penditure of money. The law fixes 
a penalty for attaching any false 
statement or guarantee. 

During 1906, a large number of 
samples, representing various brands 
collected in 
different. parts of the state and ex- 


amined in the chemical laboratory of 


| 


the Pennsylvania department of agri- 
culture. - Manufacturers and jobbers 
shipping goods into this state are be- 
ginning to realize that in order to 
hold. their trade they must properly 
brand and guarantee their articles as 
required by our feeding stuffs law. 
Dealers and consumers are buying 
more intelligently and with the co- 
operation of both honest dealers and 
farmers our efforts to purify the feed 
markets. of this state will result in 
better. quality. 

The feeding stuffs law puts ‘no in- 
terference in the way. of legitimate 
trade, and. the department is anxious 
to promote. the best interests of al! 
parties.. New. conditions in the feed 
business are continually arising 
whieh demand legal contro! and im- 
mediate action by those in charge of 
the .enfcrcement of the law. The 
condition of the feed market at the 
present time as compared with what 
it was at the. time of the enactment 
of the present law is sufficient testi- 
mony of its value to the farmers of 
the commonwealth. 





Maryland Farm items 
. G. 0. B, 





The Forest Hill farmers’ club at its 
last meeting, in disposing of the ques- 
tions-named for discussion, concluded 
that the hydraulic ram is the most 
economical power for. pumping water, 
where practical; next is the gasoline 
engine. In the question of hen or in- 
cubator hatched chickens, the mother 
hen appears to be preferred to the ar- 
tificial brooder. Joseph L. Hoepes 
made an earnest plea in behalf of the 
attempt being made to reorganize the 
| Harford county fair, and. a committee 
was appointed to have in charge an 
exhibit. representing the club. It was 
suggested the club initiate a move- 
ment for calling a taxpayers’ conven- 
tion similar to that being done in oth- 
er. countiess. The:-committee of in- 
spection of the host’s farm found fui} 
corn bins, and a large bin of home 
raised seed potatoes, The host de- 





clared he would not be without his 








covered barnyard for any reasonable 
consideration because it is a great 
stoek protector and saves the manure 
value. Mr Smithson feeds about four 
tablespoonfuis of molasses daily in 
water to each animal, using the water 
on mixed ration. 

Charles E. Bryan of Ruston, has 
bought the Mt Pleasant farm of Henry 
Amos Osborn, near Havre de Grace. 
It is considered one of the finest es- 
tates in_Maryland, contains 250 acres. 
The colonial mansion erected by an 
ancestor of the late Judge Giles stili 
stands on this farm. Woodlawn, Mrs 
Henriette G. Wards’ 286-acre farm in 
Cecil county, was ‘recently sold to 
Andrew Wilson of Kent county, 
for $12,7 

Packers are already contracting for 
tomatoes for canning. The price 
agreed on varies from $8 to $9 a ton. 
Caroline county the coming season 
proposes to have immense watermelon 
patches. At a recent meeting of the 
Ridgely fruit growers’ assn, the object 
was to secure enough acreage to en- 
able the association to ship a carload 
daily. J. H. Carroll, one of the most 
suceessful growers of melons in the 
county, said 800 hills to the acre, each 
hill averaging at least two good mei- 
ons at 10 cents each, means $160 an 
acre to the grower. Another farmers’ 
club has been organized at White hail. 
William P. Bosley was elected presi- 
dent and W. E. Anderson secretary. 
Kent county farmers are becoming in- 
terested in breeding fine horses, and a 
number of animals have been sold this 
winter for considerable over $200 each. 


Pennsylvania Grange Notes 
N 





is growing stronger 
every day in Franklin county, the 
heme county of State Master W. F. 
Hill. Several weeks ago a_visit to 
Master Hill by State Lecturer EB. B. 
Dorsett of Tioga county, resulted in 
the formation of a strong grange: at 
Doylesburg with J. C. Junkin as mas- 
ter. The work is being kept up in 
Franklin and it is thought that new 


The grange 


granges will soon be established at™ 


Dry Run and Fayetteville. 

A new grange has been organized at 
Scenery Hill, Washington county, 
with 52 charter members. Dairy 
grange of Centerville was well repre- 
sented at the organization. The or- 
ganization was effected by organizers 
Linn and Gooderham. The following 
officers were chosen: Master, Jacob 
Gayman; overseer, S. Z. Crumrine; 
lecturer, Mrs Ara Crumrine; steward, 


Charles 8S, Van Voorhis; sec, C. E. 
Hill, 
Tioga county Pomona, No 30, held 


its regular meeting at grange hall, 
March 28-29. °F. S. Andrews is lec- 
turer of this grange. An interesting 
program was carried out including a 
fifth degree session on the evening of 
the 29th and an address by State Lec- 
turer Dorsett. 

Middlebury grange of Tioga, held 
avery interesting entertainment at 
its hall recently. The feature was a 
dialogue, The bashful man, rendered 


by Benjamin Gee, Charles llcox, 
Harry lL. Palmer, Daniel Chrfrchill, 
Lillian Roe and Vina Gee. Other 


numbers were rendered by the Gee 
quartet, Ethel Carpenter, Major R. H. 
Hendershot, Emma Carpenter, F. H. 
Gee, Mrs Nellie Gee, Will West, Mrs 
J. C. Hendershot, Angie Gee. 


Grange Notes 


New Jersey 
The Cumberland county boara of. 








agriculture met recently at the court--| 


house. Charles H. Dunsafe, in his 
report as secretary and treasurer, 
showed that the receipts, including 
the balance from the year béfore, 
amounted to $84.88. The expenditures 
were $29.35, leaving a balance on hand 
of $53.55." E. L. Bolles was re-elected 
president; William Shute, vice-presi- 
dent; Charles H. Dunsafe, secretary 
and treasurer; Robert Peacock, dele- 
gate to attend the state meeting. 


Ramsey grange, No 135, of Bergen 


county, now has a membership of 
201. Gain for the year 36. Co-oper- 
ative purchases for the year amount- 
dd to $6381.74. 

Harry E. Cortright, worthy master 
of Montague grange, No 140, of Sus- 
sex county, reports progress. “We have 
a hall of our own, with timber sawed 











ORGANIZE AND EDUCATE 


for a row of horse sheds. Through 
the faithful work of our county dep- 
uty, we lately had the pleasure of 
listening to two addresses by Brother 
Whitehead, which will be of great 
benefit and advantage to our order.” 

The seiling of milk by dry measure, 
a question that is agitating all the 
dairy farmers in south Jersey, in cans 
that hold 46% quarts liquid measure, 
and receiving pay for only 40 quarts 
from the retailers, was discussed. _It 
was decided that the various granges 
ef the cotntry should take up this 
matter and be ready for definite ac- 
tion before the state meeting. 

Lafayette grange, No 158, of Sussex 
county, was organi January 1, 
1906, with 17 charter members; now 
has 61, with four on the way. Had 
an agricultural exhibit and _ social 
September 28. Worthy Master R. L. 
Bverett says: “I am pleased to report 
a condition of active interest on the 
part of all members, and we enter- 
tain great hopes of future useful- 
ness.” 

Hammonton grange, No3, of Atlan- 
tic county was dormant for some 
years; has awakened from its Rip Van 
Winkle sleep, has 66 members, meet- 
ings -well attended and Worthy Mas- 
ter A. J. Rider says: ““‘We have in- 
creased our revenue by two or three 
entertainments and hope sometime 
to have a grange hall for our use.” 

Rantan grange, No 156, of Mon- 
mouth county, a little over one year 
old, reports having added 62 members 
during the year, do considerable co- 
operative buying. The grange fire in- 
surance has atracted members, who, 
having joined, have learned of other 
benefits. Held a picnic September 
28, with neighboring granges invited. 
A complete success. “We have an 
excellent social committee, an able 
lecturer; by the efforts of the two we 
have interesting and attractive meet- 
ings.”’ 

Cape May grange, No 128, is re- 
ported in good condition, have added 


27 members, making a total of 111, 
holds weekly meetings. Annual 
county picnic a success. 

Among the good granges of Cam- 
den county is Berlin, No 138, Meets 
every week, have added 43 members 
during year, present membership 128. 
The literary and educational features 
well.looked after by the worthy lec- 
turer. Have a new grange hall over 
building, doing considerable co-op- 
erative purchasing. 

Ringoes grange, No 12, of Hunter- 
don county; “thas taken no backward 
steps in past year, has added several 
new members; most friendly rela- 
tions exist between all the members." 

Jesse M. Smith, worthy master of 
Union grange, No 154, of Cumberland 
county, says: “Some of our members 
have taken advantage of the grange 
insurance with great satisfaction. 
The grange is making itself felt in 
our section. The farmers are begin- 
ning to feel the need of more thor- 
ough organization.”, 

Pascock grange, No 141, of Bergen 
county, reports a happy and prosper- 
ous year. 
year 26. Co-operative 
about $6000. Proceeds of annual 
fair, $376. Balance in hands of treas- 
urer, $550. Have added to furnish- 
ings a new piano. “All grange work 
is advancing. We are more and more 
recognized as an influence for good in 
our community; and the harmony 
which prevails within our gates is a 
subject of comment in other organi- 
zations.” 

“Prosperity and harmony. reign; 
there never has been a time when 
Woodstown grange, No 9, of Salem 
county, has been in so prosperous a 
condition. Present membership 198, 
a gain of 21 for the year.” Large | 
business in purchase of coal, ferti- 
lizers, groceries and other farm and 
family supplies. Flora, Pomona and 


attendance and credit to all. 


Members 141, gain for the | 
purchases | 
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wate = ethcooms, have hot 
and c Gi nies in the kitchen and 
and you see what a strong 
pressure I have in this hose.” 
St Ly cad do you get that pressure, 
m 
“It’s very simple, Charley—com- 
pressed air. You see, my windmill 
on a water into a steel tank in m 
sement (not the ojd-fashion 
clumsy, outdoor gravity tank); The 
} air in this tank, being elastic, is com- 
y pressed into the upper half as the 
'} water enters, This compressed air 
gives a pressure ich forces 
the water through the pipes all over 
the house, the t canine the barn,” 
“T can wash my aawies, clean out 
the stables, water the gardeas, 
pipe water to the stock so easily, it 
seems almost like a dream.’ ~ 
“Phen I have absclute fire protec- 
tion, and that’s worth a great deal on 
the farm you know." 

Do you want a copy of this 

book, Mr. Reader? 
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play wo labor portal it will prove, 
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At Chicago, wheat prices have re- 
mained stationary much of the. time 
with the feeling steady to weak. Op- 
erators gave some attention to reports 
of insect. damage in the southwest, 
yet did not take this “very. seriously, 
and. the advert of needed rains, -to- 
gether with seasonable weather in the 
northwest meant general crop prom- 
ise. Wheat for May delivery sold at 
76c p bu and a little below, and.July 
was. 1@2c premium. The foreign 
markets were nearly steady and most- 
ly dull. The export trade, in wheat 
and flour was: moderate to smail, and 
did.not much help the situation. The 
movement of wheat from farm to 
market in this country nearly normal, 


-Cash demand for milling and shipping 


account good but without urgency. 

The corn trade is healthy but lack- 
ing in animation. Latterly receipts 
have been, liberal, and at times more 
than ample for shipping requirements. 
Moderate confidence is displayed in 
values, but speculators: offered little 
or no genuine support. No 2.eorn in 
store was salable at 44%4c p Ib. May 
delivery in fair demand around 46c, 
July a shade discount. 

Standard oats for delivery next 
month sold at/ one time at 48c p bu, 
indicating a smart advance. This 
price was not maintained, while new 
crop delivéries were little more than 
steady. Offerings were moderate on 
both future ‘and cash account, and 
shipping interest fair. Choice white 
oats f o b were quotable at 42@43c. 

Rye showed a little more firmness, 
on the basis of 67@69c p bu for No 2. 

All grades of barley were in de- 
mand at about a recent price level. 
Quotations covered a wide range; 34 
@36e p bu for poor screenings upward 
to 68@70c for choice malting. 

Under increased offerings the mar- 
ket for timothy seed ruled somewhat 
heavy and at times weak, the demand 
being anything but vigorous. Con- 
tract prime was somewhere around 
4l4c p Ib, and Sept new crop delivery 
touched $4.60 p 100 Ibs. Clover has 
shown more firmness, contract: prime 
15.75; hungarian 75c@1, millet 1.10 
@1.35. 

At New York, the export trade has 
proved somewhat light and offerihgs 
from the west have ruled moderate: 
The car situation is none too brilliant. 
No 2 red wheat 838@S84c p bu, No 1 
northern spring 9214c, No 2 corn 56¢ 
Corn chops $22 p ton, corn meal 1,10 
im elevators, yellow corn 52%c f ob. 
@1.30'p bag, hominy 2.90@3 p bbl. 
Mixed oats 46%c p.bu; whité clipped 
oats 49@53c, maiting barley S2@85c, 
malt 90@95e on season contracts. 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKETS 

At ‘Chicago, at times the tendency 
of the market for beef cattle was 
toward a higher. range of - prices. 
However, this was not pronounced, 
and was due directly to a temporary 
lessening in the receipts. 
and- eastern order buyers have been 
operating rather gingérly.. All told, 
the cattle market cannot be said to 
have ruled entirely in favor of séllers. 
The finer grades of: fat beeves sold 
at $@25@6.80 p 100 lbs, fair to good 
corn fed '5.25@6, distillery steers 4.65 
@ 5.65. 

Packers claim that beef demand for 
cheaper cuts is restricted. As a result, 
trade in cows, bulls, etc, often lacked 
life. However, the situation was 
helped out to some extent by a rather 
moderate supply of strictly choice 
cows and heifers.’ Quotations as fol- 
lows: Good to fcy beef cows $3.25@ 

.65,. good to choice fed heifers 3.75 
@5.50, stags 3.25@4.65, bulls 3.25@ 
4.50, veal ee 6@7.25, ..common 
ealves 3.50@4.50, canning cows 150@ 


Exporters 


2.40, feeding steers 4@4.90, stock 
steers 3@4.25, milch cows 25@55 éa. 
Hog. prices were gouged heavily by 


packers, the market going well :-below-}. 


the $6:50° mark: - It looked ‘for ‘a time. ! 
a’ if buyers would succéed-in shecting: 
a-continued and disastrous’slump, but 
a reaction sét' in, owing to some les- 
sening in receipts, and also a--better 
feeling in the market for pork ‘prod- 
ucts.. As a-result,'a smail portion of 
the loss was regdined:.. The - better 
grades of bacon, .butcher and lard 
hogs sold: around $6:30@6.70 p 100 Ibs. 

Continued good pricés prevailed for 
well finished ,wooled lambs. Shorn 
lambs inclined to- weakness, this 
showing that buyers pay much at- 
tention to the question of~ fleéce: 
Prime. lambs ‘brought $7:75@8 p 
100. Similar’ conditions, prevailéd in 
the muttén* trade, “wooled “stock ‘sell-"* 
ing readily, “while ‘there’ was some 
discrimination against clipped:.~ Good 
to fancy wethers $6@6.50° p~100 ‘Ibs; 
ey 25@6.10, ‘bucks; stags, etc,” 8.25 
@5.25. 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer to 
prices at which the produce will sell from 
store; warehouse; car or. dock: From 
these, country consignecs -must ay 
freight and commission charges. When 
sold in a small way to retailers or con- 
sumers, an advance is usually secured. 


Apples 
Exports of apples in bbis from the 
U 
23,. ’07, 
From 
New York .. 


Boston 
Portland . 13,349 


with comparisons’ were: 

Liver Lon- Others Total 
4,544 1,794 2,108. 8446 
G54 65+ 
342 2 3,338 17,029 
Halifax .... — 11,118 — 11,118 
St John .» 1,573 — 1,275 2848 
Total wk .20,120 13,254: 6,721 40,095 
S’m wk '06.. 8,813 3,752.- 618 ry = 
Season to date 
Same time ’'05-6 pera 

The past season proved most grati- 
fying for Hood river.(Ore) apple grow- 
ers. It is. claimed that the five lead- 
ing -varieties averaged growers $1.70 
p bx: Phe outlook for ‘Q7 is. fairly 
satisfactory. 

The apple season in western N Y 
seems to be winding’ up in a fairly 
satisfactory, manner. Some growers 
who held their fruit until late have 
been gétting $3 to $3.50 p bbl f ob. 
During the month just closed heavy 
supplies of apples have gone out of 
western N Y to the big markets. Al- 
though it is still early for accurate 
predictions, “some advices séem to 
point to fairly good apple prospects in 
western N Y for-the season. of -’07: 

At New York, supplies fairly large 
and prices easy. Kings. bring $8@4°p 
bbl, _ Spitz do,- Gano- 3@4.25, . Rome 
Beauty do, Baldwins 2 -00G@5. 50, Ben 
Davis 2.25@3.25, Greenings 2 2.50@4. 

At Chicago, receipts moderate and 
there is much recourse’ ‘to -stronger 
stock, Baldwins  $3@3:50- p- bbl, 
Greenings 2.75@3.50, Spys. 3@3.75, 
Kings 3.50@4.25, Russet 3@3.75, Ben 
Davis 2.50@3, Jonathans 3.50@4, Pip- 
pins 3@3.50 

Receipts of apples at Boston since 
Aug 1 total 868,800 bbls against 684,- 
00. the same time in ‘*05-6. Since 
iast Aug exports aggregate 500,000 
bbls, an. increase of 60,000 over 05-6. 
Add apples 

At Boston, just a steady market. 
Kings 250@3.75. p bbl,’ Baldwins 
2.25.@ 3.50, a. 1. n0@2. 75, Rus- 
sets 2@2.75, 

Beans 

At New. York, receipts since last 
Sept foot up 315,000 bags, compared 
with 285,000 the same period in '05- 
6. Exports se far this season aggre- 
gate 46,000 bags against. 48,000 the 
same period last year. Market rules 
steady to easy. Marrow beans $2@ 
2.10 p bu, pea beans 1.45@1.50, med- 
iums. do, white kidneys 2.90@3, red 
kidneys 2.25@2.30, yellow eyes 1.:85@ 
1.90, limas 3@3.10. 

At Chicago, market very little 
changed. A fair demand for nearly 
all varieties. Pea beans $1.35@1.38 
p bu, mediums do, red kidneys: 2.25, 
Brown Swedish 1.60@1.65. 

At Boston, a dull market. Pea 
beans slow at $1.45@1.50 p bua; me- 
{To page 430] 
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How to Avoid. 
Stale Paint 


~~ Dee Carter Strictly Pure White Lead, 

mix with pure linseéd oil and dryer, 
and you will have fresh paint that will 
look better, wear longer and cover more 
than any canned paint mixture or sub- 
stitute for pure white lead. 


is every atom paint. Now of the clay, 
chalk, water, benzine, etc; that cause 
ordinary imitation ~ paints to scale, 
crack and fade. Gives any desired color. 
- Sold by reliable dealers everywhere. 
Send ‘for our booklet, “Pure Paint.” 
Shows six beautiful color schemes; and 
tells how to properly paint farm build- 
ings. Tells how to test white lead and 
detect advlterants, and will save you 
money. Sent FREE. 
Address Dept. H, 


CARTER WHITE LEAD C0., Chicago, Ml. 
- - Peetories: Chicago — Omaha. 
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COLORADO 


FARM LANDS 
We sell on easy terms, rich 
prairie farm lands in Eastern 
Colorado: - These lands are 
|suitable for mixed farming. 
Rich soil, good water, fine 
climate. if one > ara for our 


COLORADO VALLEY LAND Co. 
309 Lane Bidg. Davenport, fa. 
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NEW BOOK JUST ISSUED 


Diseases of Swine 


m 4 
By Dr. R. A. Craig 
Professor of Veterinary Medicine at the Purdue 
Onivervity 
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{From page 428] 
diums do, yellow eyes 1.75@1.90, red 
kidneys 2.30@2.35. 
Poultry 

‘At New York, there has been a 
slight. recession in_ prices. This 
attributable to the fact that the recent 
advance brought quotations to a top- 
heavy level. Supplies enlarging to 
some extent. Live fowls 16c p 1b, 
young roosters 12c, old roosters 9@ 
914¢e, turkeys 13@13%c, ducks 16@ 
16%, geese lic, guinea fowls 60@ 63c; 

igeons 30c, dressed turkeys 15@ 

8c. p 1b, fowls 12@14c, milk- 
fed broilers 20@25c, roasters 16 
;@18c, squabs $2.50@5 p doz. 

At~ Boston, receipts continue very 
moderate. As a result gf this and 
‘great’ strength at other big markets, 
prices showed a tendency to harden. 
Northern fowls 14@lic p lb da w, 
chickens 16@19c, fcy broilers 30@ 
35e, turkeys 16@19c, ducks 12@15c, 
capons $1@1.50 p doz,cmf shse scscce 
capons 15@18c, geese 12@13c, pigeons 
$1@1.50 p doz, squabs 38@5. Live 
fowls, 15@16c p lb, spring chickens 
do, roosters 9@10c. 
1S Pes Onions 

At New York, prices of old onions 
have shown sagging tendency. Reds 
have ruled especially dull with too 
large a proportion of inferior grades 
among offerings. State and western 
whites command $1@1.25p cra, yel- 
lows 150@2.50 p bbl or bag, reds 1.25@ 
2; NC new onions 2.50 p cra, La shal- 
lots 8@3.25 p 100 behs, leeks do, Tex 
onions 2.75@3 p cra, Bermudas 3.50 

Dressed Meats 

At New York; a slow, easy trade in 
veal, prime stock moving at 11%@12c 
p Ib, fair to good 94%4@10%c. Pork 
rules rather dull at 8% @9%c for me- 
dium to light. Hothouse lambs have 
been’ goo@ request at $8@9 for car- 
casses of 32@35 lbs ea and 5@T for 
carcasses of -25@30' lbs ea. 

Canned Vegetables 

At New York, buyers are seeking 
supplies of "06 canned corn, York 
state 2-lb cans sell at 50@65c p doz. 
Tomatoes quiet with Md 2’s bringing 
90c,. Succetash The, squash $2@2.50 
p bbl, peas 1@1.25 for 2’s. 


Dried Fruits 
At New York, after a protracted pe- 
riod of weakness evap apples show 
more strength. Prime stock brings 
6%@ic p lb, dried apples 6@6%c, 
chops $2@2.15 p 100 Ibs, cores and 


skins 1.25@1.50, cherries 18@19c, 
raspberries 30@32c, blackberries 13 
@15c. 

Eggs 


At New York, market no more than 
steady. Receipts continue very heavy 
and there would be much accumula- 
tion wete it not for the demand from 
cold storage interests. Selected local 
eggs realize 19@2lc p doz, western 
firsts 17@18c, southerns 16@17ec, dir- 
ties 15@16c, checks 13@14c, duck eggs 
20@25c, goose eggs TH@S80c. - 

At Boston, full supplies are coming 
and the market is no more than 
steady. Fcy hennery eggs 21@22c p 
lb, westerns 18@19c, dirties 17c. 


Fresh Fruits 
Those well posted in regard to the 
situation claim the "07 Ga peach 


promise this year is for an output of 
about ears. Railroads have as- 
sured shippers that there will’ be an 
ample supply of rolling stock on hand 
this year to avoid congestion. The 
fruit growers’ assn will appoint agents 
at all important receiving centers at 
the big northern markets. Shipments. 
of early varieties will begin about the 
first week in June, while Elbertas will 
start to move around the Ist of July. 

Advices from many sections of East 
Tex say that peaches were severely 
injured by winter freezes. The loss 
in Cherokee Co is reported as partic- 
ularly heavy. Some growers are es- 
timating the probable output around 
350 cars, which is barely 25@30% of 
an ordinary yield, 

At New York, cranberries quiet but 
steady, fetching $5@8 p bbl. Straw- 
berry season advancing;: quotations 
15@30e¢ p at. 


THE “LATEST, MARKET 


Potatoes 

Long Island farmers are reported to 
be receiving heavy supplies of- seed 
potatoes from Me. Judging from this, 
and liberal purchasing of fertilizers, 
some are of the opinion that the acre- 
age devoted to potatoes there in ‘07 
will show a moderate increase over 
last year. : 

At New York, the season’s first of- 
ferings of Fla potatoes were due to 
arrive here this week, the movement 
starting a trifle earlier than last year. 
Offerings of old tubers are liberal, but 
quality is generally excellent and this 
helps to maintain prices. Advices 
from Mich indicate that growers ~in 
the heavy producing states are ask< 
ing around 30c p bu. Long Islard 
farmers are demanding close to 65c. 
State and western potatoes bring $1.50 
@1.65 p 180 lbs, Me 1.75@1.85 p bag, 
Long Island 2.25@2.50 p 180 lbs, Ber- 
mudas 6.50@8.50 p bbl. 

At Chicago, fairly large supplies 
on the, market yet offerings are not 
excessive. Market on old tubers 
rules steady to weak. Choice’ Mich 
and Wis stock 40@42c p bu, common 


to good 30@35c, Bermuda potatoes 
$7@8.50 p bbl. 
At Boston, since last Sept receipts 


of potatoes at this market foot: up 
2,765,000 bus against 2,414,000 bus the 
same’ period of ’05-6. (Desirable tu- 
bers from Me realize 55c p bu. West- 
erns not much in evidence. 
add apples 

The potato market is on a 25c p.bu 
basis and movement is slow. .Seme 
farmers: seem. discouraged and claim 
there will be a reduction in the acre- 
age this year.—-[Correspondent Oceana 
Co, Mich. 

Vegetables 

Dealers say their reports from 
Bermuda indicate a movement of 
800,000 cra of onions, this showing a 


a shrinkage from last year. The re- 
shrinkage from last. year. The re- 
duced output is- laid at the door of 
@ curtailed acreage. Early offerings 


of -Egyptiansonions are now: arriving 
and tax shipments are coming east so 
it is apparent that the market will 
not be bare of supplies. 

There has been a slump in the cab- 
bage market. This.is attributed most- 
ly to heavy receipts of new stock 
from the south, Recently dealers in 
western N Y have offered ’06 Danish 
seed stock as low as $6@7 'p ton f ob. 
This cabbage must stand them quite 
a loss. Pi 

Floods are said_to have practically 
ruined the asparagus crop along -the 
Sacramento valley in Cal. Some biz 
growers are looking for only 25% of 
full yield. 

At New York, cabbage in full sup- 


ply and market. slumped. Danish 
seed quoted .at $10@12 p ton, new 
southern .c&Bbage $1@1.25 p_ cra, 
sweet potatées $8003.75 p bbl, aspara- 
gus $5@10 p doz bchs, anise $4@ 


4.50 p bbl, beets $3.@3.50, new carrots 
do. Celery $1.50@2.50 p case, chick- 


7 re ay oo 


ory $5@6 p bbl, egg plant $3@3.50 
p bx, kale 50@60c p bbl, kohl-rabi 
“et p 100 bchs. Lima beans $5@ 
7.50 p cra, okra $2.50@3 p carrier, 
oyster plant $10 p 100 bchs. Peppers 
$1.50@2 p carrier, parsnips $2@2%50 
p bbl, green peas $2.50@3.50 p bskt, 
parsley $3@4.25 p bbl, romaine $4@ 
4.50, string beans $3@8.50 p bskt. 
Southern squash $2@3, spinach Tic@ 
$1 p bbl, new turnips $3@3.50, cress 
$2.50@3. Hothouse cukes $1@1.35 
p doz, beet greens $1.50 p bu, lettuce 
75c@$1. p doz, mushrooms 30@60c p 
bu, mint 50@60c p doz bchs, radishes 
$4@4.50 p 100 bchs, rhubarb $5@6, 
tematoes 20@30c p Ib. 
Lumber 
At New York, the talk of curtail- 
ment of building operations owing to 
money stringency has affected the 
lumber trade slightly. 
ing dealers bélieye this will be only 
temporary.. Hemlock is quoted at $22 
@23 p 1000 ft, rough spruce box boards 
4 by 4, 20@21, laths 4.15@4.25, yellow 
pine box boards —_— white pine 
dressing boards 35@38. 
Hay and Stra 
At New York, prices continue firm 
on all desirable offerings. Low grade 
hay ig abundant and easy sale, Prime 
timothy $24 p ton, clover mixed 20@ 
21, clover. 16@17.50, shipping hay do, 
packing 11@12, long rye straw 13@ 
14, oat and wheat 10@12. 
Mill Feeds 


At New York, trade somewhat un- 
settled. A few dealers are’ predict- 
ing a recession in prices when new 
grass is available in the big dairy 
districts, Bran sells around $24@ 
25.50 ton, red dog 26@27, mid- 
dlings 24@26, cottonseed: meal 28, 
linseed- oil meal 29. 

Wool 

Next week this journal will outline 
in detail the.general wool situation, 
touching upon both the domestic and 
foreign trade. Eastern markets show 
ittle change from conditions recently 
outlined. At Atlantic markets med- 
ium unwashed wool sells around 
30c p Ib. in the grease. 





Virginia Tobacco Notes 


Up to Mar 15, ’07, a total of 6,042,- 
000 lbs of tobacco had been sold on 
the breaks at Farmville, Va. This is 
somewhat less than has been disposed 
of the same peériod last year. Dealer 
at that point say they believe the ” 
crep will prove smaller than that 
of the preceding year. There isn’t 
much tobacco remaining in the hands 
of farmers; estimated about 1,000,000 
Ibs. Quotations for good lugs at that 
point range $5@7.50 p 100 Ibs, long 
leaf 9@13. The market at Danville 
holds steady. Receipts fairly large 
Dealers at that point say indications 
thus early in the season point to some 
increase in the tobacco acreage in 
eastern N C and S C. Tobacco sales 
at Lynchburg, Va, since Sept foot up 
14,103,000 Ibs, an increase of 1,600,000 
oveF the same period in ’05-6. Good 
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GALVANIZED STEEL” GATE 
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or we furnish patented attachments with which youcan 
make your own gates and save morey. The Weston 
Gate does not sag or have to be carrie|, works easily 

a door; no strain on pest and no extra \walk gate needed. 
Endorsed by hundreds of farmers. Soki on trial. We 
pay freight. Catalog free. 


THE WESTON GATE COMPANY Gox 42. RORTH DOVER, ONIO 
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KITSELMAN BROS. 
851 Muncie, 








ple never 
&ny trouble to makeitrun. Try till 
you know. oe ifyou have 


kick; 
Usesalcchol or 


| only, at. ufacturers Sell direct 
agente. Ou catalog Tee. Write for it to-day. 
UP-TU-DATE MFG, CO., 993 10th St., Terre Haute, ind 








AM the paint man. 


unique—it's Setter. It 





last year. 
Before my plan was 
° ina paint was 
m two ways — either 
4 St. Louis, Mo. ready-mixed or the in- 
| Saw naar were bought and mixed by thepainter, 
eady-mixed paint settles on the shelves, form- 
ing a sediment at the botfom of the can. The 
chemical action in ready-mixed paint, when 
standing itt oil, eats the life out of the oil. The 
oil is the very life of all paints, 

Paint made by the painter cannot be proper- 
ly made on account Of lack of the heavy mixing 
machine, 

My paint is ws/ike any other paint in the world, 

It is ready to use, but not ready-mixe: 

y paint is made to order after each orderis 
received, packed in hermetically sealed cans 
with the very day it is made stamped on each 
can by my factory inspector, 














I have a xew way 
of manufacturing 
and selling paints, It's 


revolutionized the paint 
business of this country 


NOTE—My 8 Year Guarantee Backed by $50,000 Bond. 





Am the Paint Man 


2 Full Gallons Free to Try—6 Months Time to Pay 
4 Guarantee Freight Charges. 


every detail, sow can veiurn the ind 
your order and the two gallons ‘will: poy ke. 
you one penny. 


I ship my thick pigment, which lis double 
Strength, freshly pam. in separate cans, and 
im another can,I ship the pure, old process 
Linseed Oil—the kind you used to years ago. 
Any child can stir them together. 

I sell my paint direct from my factory to 
user- you.pay no dealer or middleman profits, 


My $100.00 Cash Guarantee 


I guaran’ under $100 Cash Forfeit, 
that papa lam offering abot does 
not contain ™ ine, whiting, or 
fashioned tineead oll cad cotinine ake 
solutely no foreign subst. what 

















f guarantee the freight on six gallons or over, 

My paint is so good that I make this wonder- 
fully fair test offer: 

When you receive your shipment of paint, * 
you can use JSull gailons—that will cover 
600 square feet of wall—two coats. ® 

If, after you have used that much of my 
paint, you are not perfectly satisfied with it ia 


—_<a_iauam a tea tC pm te. @6 Tia TH 2D 


a liberal offer, 
put up inthe best way, that I can make this 


offer. 
siz months time, it desired. 


buildings wher they need i 
paint at youf convenience. Sera ater: 


Back of my stands my Eight- 
ear iron-clad 
For further lars plan 
of lete ooler card of all 
in, send a postal to O. L. C iS, 
Mo. i will send a A —the most com- 
e book of its kind ever published—abso- 
tely free. Also instruction book entitled 
Little Book Tells How to Paint'' and 

copy of my 8-year guarantee. 


OQ. Le CHASE, Tie Point Man. 








No other paint manufacturer ever made such 






It is because I manufacture the finest paint, 









I go even further. I sell all of my paint on 
This gives you an opportunity to paint your 
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leaf brings $9@12 p 100 Ibs on that 
market. Reports from Richmond in- 
dicate that farmers were somewhat 
behind in preparing for the new to- 
bacco crop.. However, excellent prog- 
ress has been made during the past 


week or two, and there need be no ° 


fear of a late season unless. unfore- 
seen events’ change the situation. Fire 
at South Boston, Va, last week did 
immense damage to tobacco estab- 
lishments. 


Tobacco Farmers Should Be Firm 


With the season for active work 
on the ’07 tebacco crop rapidly ap- 
proaching, growers throughout N E, 
ah important wrapper producing sec- 
tion, are more disposed to Close out 
their 06 leaf. Averaging the Ct and 
Housatonic valley through, it .is evi- 
dent the greater portion of the ‘06 
crop of Havana has been disposed of. 
With regard to broadleaf, however, 
it is another question. Some estimate 
75% of that crop unsold in N EB. 


MARKET CONDITIONS ARE GOOD 


There is no reason why_ tobacco 
growers in. Wis, O, Pa, N Y or any 
section of the cigar leaf districts 
should _permit themselves: to become 
panic.stricken over the recent quiet- 
ness of the market. It is true that 
the market has receded to a slight 
extent in Pa, Wis and parts of O. 
However, it must be acknowledged 
that a great part of this is due to 
manipulation.on the part of buyers. 

PLAYING A WAITING GAME 

The whole tobacco situation, -as far 
as market conditions are concerned, 
seems to be a trial of strength be- 








tween the buyer and. seller. The 
buyer is taking full advantage of 
the, ‘lateness of the season. 

This journal has previously al- 


strength of the 
tobacco at the 


luded to the great 
market for Sumatra 
Holland inscriptions which are now 
in progress. Moreover, the U-S in- 
ternal revenue commissioner’s reports 
indicate a gratifying healthy condi- 
tion in the cigar manufacturing in- 
dustry here at home. The output of 
cigars for the last fiscal year was 
8,070,000,000.. Unless unforeseen cir- 
cumstances aris@, it would appear 
that the production for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, ’07, soon to be com- 
pleted, will run near or above 8,500,- 
000,000. This increasing demand for 
wrapper supplies is of itself a power- 
ful argument in favor of good prices 
for the raw materia! 

And it must be noted that imports 
of tebacco are not increasing in full 
ratio with the enlargement in the 
cigar output. Consequently domestic 
production must make up the demand 
for heavier supplies. 

TRUST REAPING HEAVY ‘PROFITS 


The tobacco trust is credited. with 
being at the bottom of this effort on 
the part of -buyers to force down.the 
market for N E tobacco. -In this-con- 
nection it is interesting to note that 
the trust is itself rolling in tremen< 
dous profits. The annual statement of 
the American. tobacco co for the year 
06, recently made public, shows net 
earnings of $26,400,000, a substantial 
increase over ‘05.>-After dividends of 
nearly $14,000,000 were paid the fat 
surplus of $6,750,000 remained. Thus 
it will be seen that in spite of water- 


ing,- the trust is making enormous 
earnings. Yet its representatives are 
brazen enough to come to many 


growers and tell them the state of the 
market is such that lower prices 
must be accepted. 

SOUTHERN GROWERS WHIP THE TRUST 


The tobacco monopoly tackled a 
hard proposition when it tried to 
down growers in Ky and Tenn. Two 
or three years ago the octopus had 
foreed prices their way below actual 
cost: of production. Not only ruina- 
tion, but actual starvation confronted 
thousands of growers. At this junc- 
ture planters in the Dark tobacco 
district organized, pledged future 
acreage, pooled leaf on hand and de- 
fied the trust. The fight was bitter, 
but the producers hurg together and 
won out simply. because foreign regte 
buyérs had to have regular supplies 
of tobaceo. Of course, cigar leaf 
growers have little or no help in the 
way. of foreign demand, but the 








healthy situation in the domestic 
cigar manufacturing trade should be 
a wonderfully encouraging factor. 


CIGAR LEAF TOBACCO SUPPLIES 
{In millions and tenth millionths of 
pounds.) 

us Impts exports 4 ~ 

= fis yr fis yr use July 

1906, 176.1 . 6.7 7 1821 $0 

1905, W777 T7110 1688 61 

1904, 1520 74 12 158.1 6:1 

1908, 164.0 68°12 169.1 5.5 

1902, 171.7 5.7 9 175 687 

1901, 121.4 686 8 1272 5.7 

1900, 142.7 56 7 1476 46 
IMPORTS OF TOBACCO 

{Round millions of pounds.] 
Fiscal Su- Tot Tot Av 


year Cuba matra leaf wrap value 


1906-7* 9 4 15 4 . 

1905-6 24 6% 37 7 96 
1904-5 21 7 33 7 74 
1908-4 20 7 31 7 -76 
1902-3 22 6 34 6 74 
1901-2 19 5 29 6 88 
1900-1 19 6 27 6 90 
1899-0 11 4 17 8 92 
1896-7 4 7 13 6 93 


*Seven months ended Feb 1, ‘07. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 





The Butter Situation 
PRICE OF CHOICE CREAMERIES 


New York Boston Chicago 
"07. 32 31% 30 
"06... 28 27 26% 
05... 28@28% 28@28% 27 


Advices from the Pacific coast say 
that some cities there are using Aus- 
tralian butter imported via British Co- 
lumbia. This butter was landed at 
Vancouver at a cost of 25c p Ib, and 
adding freight and 6c p Ib duty across 
the U S border, cost 32c laid down in 
Tacoma, Seattle, etc. It comes packed 
in 56-lb tubs. While lightly salted and 
colored, Australian butter has the ad- 
vantage of containing no excessive 
moisture, and comes ‘in full weight 
packages. Recently fine cmy has been 
selling around 37@37\‘c p 1b at Port- 
land, Ore, so this would nét. permit of 
Australian butter finding its way to 
eastern markets of the U S. ; 

At New York, trade is in good shape 
although the quality of receipts is 
quite irregular: Extra cmy 31@32c p 
lb, dairy 28@29c, renovated 24@25c, 
packing 19@20c. During the past 
4 mos 11,500 pkgs of exported butter 
have been returned to this port from 
the U K. . 

At Chicago, consumption holds up 
well in view of continued high prices. 
Stocks are steadily reducing. Extra 


emy @30c p ib, renovated 24c, 
dairy < 28c, packing and roll butter 
19@20c. 


~ At Boston, markets in fairly good 
shape. Choice cmy 30@3ic p Ib. 
The Cheese. Markets 

At New York, conditions are lean- 
ing in favor of sellers and it is claimed 
that ail the old cheese an hand will 
be needed before new grass cheese 
begins to arrive. Sept f ec moves at 
15@15%%c p Ib, light skins 11144@13c. 

At Boston, a steady to firm market. 
Best f c twims and cheddars 1444 @lic 
p ib. 





The Milk Market : 

At New York, owing to the warm 
weather last week and the better de- 
mand, the milk exchange directors at 
their monthly meeting held Wednes- 
day, Mar 27, left the price unchanged 
at 34%4c p qt im the 26c zone. There 
was some milk in market. 

Receipts of milk and cream in 40. 
qt cans for the week ending Mar 30 
were: ‘ 





Miik. Crear. 
WMO, ec pb cBNa vas ecscs wee 1,732 
Susquehanna, .....+.+. 14,756 228 
West Shore, ovste es Bee 696 
Lackawanna, ..... «++ 47,511 1,410 
New York Central 
(long haul), ...... 48,399 2,175 
New York Central 3 
(Harlem), «.++++e.e. 11,211 215 
Gntetiis: %< cas et er cenens 2,620 
Lehigh Valley, ...... 22,500 685 
Homer Ramsdédell line, 4,200 100 
New Haven, ........ 7,950 es 
Other sources, ...... 6,850 500 
Total, § si. %56 10,361 
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IMPORTANCE OF BUYING 


Cream Separators 
THROUGH LOCAL AGENTS 


This heading voices a most important consideration in the pur- 
chase of a Cream Separator, and points a most serious objection 
to the purchase of such a machine by the “mail order” method, 
even if good separators were sold in that way. 

While the Cream Separator is a simple machine when once 
understood, it is nevertheless of the greatest possible importance 
that it be set up and started just right, and that the user have the 
brief personal use instruction necessary in its handling and opera- 
tion. If not it may mean several years of difference in the life of the 
machine and a good many dollars of difference in the result from 


its use. 


Then, no matter how carefully used, things do happen even to 
It makes a lot of difference if you have a com- 
petent man near at hand to teli you just what is wrong and how to 
It makes even more difference to be able to get necessary 
repair parts right and quickly instead of having to send off to some 
distant concern for them which only sells machines somebody else 
makes and whose employees would not know a separator if they saw 
it and the parts for which are more likely to be wrong than right 


the best of separators. 
fix it. 


when you do finally get them. 


All thisis the business of the local agent for DE LAVAL 
machines. “It is just what he is expected to do for users. 
he makes a small commission out of it, but the user can mighty well 
afford to pay that commission and it would .be a big mistake to try 
to save it even in the purchase of a good separator. It is still more. 
so in the purchase of the kind which is sold in the ‘mail o>.cx"’ way. 

The buyer of a Cream Separator should never lose sight of tbe 
big DAILY difference in dollars-and-cents results between the jood 
A DE LAVAL catalogue to be had for 
the asking helps to make plain these differences. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 
General Offices: 


machine and the poor one. 


Ranpoirw & Cana. Ste. 


CHICAGO MONTREAL 
218 & 12165 Fusecer Sr. +4 & 16 Process Sree 
PHuaDELPHiaA|)=6—- 7 CORTLANDT STREET, WINNIPEG 
Drums & Sacramento STs. 107 Finest Sracer 
SAN FRANCISCO NEW YORK. PORTLAND, OREG. 
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You Gan Buy and Lay 


Gordon, VanTine 


Flintcoated 
Fireproof Rubber 





ROOFING 


50% BELOW DEALERS’ PRICES 



















We'll sell_you, if want roofing 
proof R Rooting, 
roofin 





Per Square 


CR | CE 108 sq. feet 


T]Ply.cccccsene eeee 
2-Ply 
3-Ply 


J41 per Roll 
sees eeeceseees 796 per Rol) 
seeeeesocrerer 2.29 per Roll 


, better roofing than you ean buy an 
Sell you dtrect at eg ens yey 
half what shingles will cost you, for we ship right from our factory to you. 
Free Roof Book om our roofing, telling why it's 


Rustproof and Practically Fi 
tear it—pound it—smell it to sce that 
hot eosis—try it with acti—try it any way to satisfy yourself. 


All You Need is a Hammer &5." 


every order a)) the nails, metal caps and cement you need to put it on. 
4 ie 8 aq. ft. for > And it's <y —- roofing = put on made today, 

and will keep your buildings dry, warm 
it Lasts a Lifetime and substantial in appearance. Went 
fust out like etee! reofing. This ico tan ordinary roofing We 
make it from a special process material with such heavy machin- 
ery that when it's finished there's absolutely no ‘‘wear-out'’ to 


Doors, Building Materia. 


here else—Flinteoeted, Fire- 
will charge you for ordinary 
yous 





if you'll only send us e postal. Send 
you a sample so you can test it—try te 
re's no tar in it to burn or melt—try it with 


r house, barn oF 
e send you with 











@ tel) you in our Roof ik all about the process— 
the pressure is gets—the fiintcoating—the acidproof 
esoaking—the weatherproofing that we give & & 

ineurance. It's 

Direct to the man who uses 
y it, so you save 50 pér 
cent. whicr ou other roofing g os into your 
dealer's the jobber's and the waclesaler’s profits. 
You'll see from what we tell you in our 

ust why it will 
Free Roofing Book t..0 3.0 cont” Ge 
genes sete, prompt delivery e rein 
United Sistea. We save you 50 per cent, freight 
included. We ship to you from Kansas City, Minne= 















apolis, Chicago or Davenport. This saves on freight. 
rite or send requests only to Daven end 
let us save for dotler—HAL . 
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42, DAVENPORT, 1OWA 
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MABRY E. LEE, WESTERVILLE, 0 


,. “We want a grange and will get it 
ready and let. you know,” said the 
leaders at, Monclova, Lucas county, to 
the state master, after his talk.on co- 
operation among farmers, at the insti- 
tute. They did let him know and a 
fine grange will be organized March 
11 by Deputy J..S. Brigham of. Wood 
county. Mr Brigham will also loak 
after _a grange at Waterville, same 
county. This is the home of the 
VWarnsworths, who have a national 
reputation as frult growers. ° 

Wood county Pomona recently initi- 
lated a class of 28 into the fifth de- 
gree. Union grange at Bowlin 
Green, Wood. county, has added 
members-this winter. L. J. Taber has 
organized a grange at Ethel, Monroe 
county, and another at Summerton, 
Belmont county. Brother Taber has for 
some time spoken of his desire to get 
granges at these peints and has made 
a good many sacrifices to meet with 
the places to organize. 

‘ Prof C. W. Gay of the animal hus- 
bandry department was. elected mas- 
ter of the University grange at the 
Ohio state university to succeed Prof 
‘A. F. Burgess, who’ resigned after his 
selection by Massachusetts to take 
charge of the fight against the gypsy 
and ‘prown-tail moths. University 
grange is one of the most enthusiastic 
in the state. } 

Blenéon grange at Westerville held 
one of its most interesting meetings 
last week, despite the storm. Mrs J. 
R. Penrose read an excellent paper on 
The place the vegetable garden should 
hold in the system of farm manage- 
ment. Mrs Hansford was witty, as 
alw: in’ her paper, Why women 
should read current events. While 
protesting that she was not a woman 
suffragist, all came to the conclusion 
she was, before the paper was fin- 
ished. A debate on woman ‘suffrage 
will take place in April. . The first 
discussion in a series on taxation was 
opened by F. P. Dill, who spoke 6f 
the growth in taxes. In the beginning 
of our government, he said, men vied 
to see how economical administration 
could be. Now, the chief aim seemed 
to be to see how many offices could 
be created and how much money 
«ould be extracted from the treasury. 
As greed and graft grew in public 
life, taxpayers grew to believe it a vir- 
tue to. dodge a tax rather than pay it 
tor robbers to feast upon and that 
all classes of property had escaped 
save tangible. He favors the exemp- 
tion of, mortgages from taxation, when 
xwiven to develop a legitimate busfness, 
but said that mortgages are sometimes 
ziven on railways before the right of 
way has been secured. He would op- 
pose exemption of these from taxa- 
tion. 

\Vhen asked what effect on interest 
rates would follow a computsofy re- 
turn of mortgages to the assessor, but 
not to be collectible unless returned, 
J. R. Penrose said it would raise 
them. The lender does not have to 
lend. money to get a2 living.. The bor- 
rower must have the money. Every 
restriction placed about money on 
lean works a hardship against the 
borrower, who has to. pay it in in- 
creased interest rates. 

Bath grange of Summit county will 
initiate a class of 15 at its next meet- 
ing. J. W. King writes of. the new 
grange at Inland, Summit county: “We 
vall ~have the goat at work at our 
next meeting. Farmers are. busy, but 
want the grange.” This grange was 
organized January 3. The last I-heard 
they had about 120. It is not a mush- 
‘room growth, but a determined band 
of farmers eager to bring good to 
themselves and families. There is a 
good deal of wealth represented in 
the organization. 

Amesville grange of Athens county 
is one of the most propérous granges 
in the state. It recently initiated a 
class of 20, as noted in these columns, 
and now: has another class in readi- 
ness, It is in a splendid old commun- 
ity, keeping alive the watchfires of 
past glory. 

Rush Creek grange of Bremen, Fair- 
field county, has a literary contest on 
that does. not close till December. 
Much interest is manifested. 

After considerable experience 
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PATRONS OF HUSBANDRY, 


" grange work-I have come to the con- 


clusion there is no community worth 
placing a grange in that it cannot be 
done if the proper methods and the 
proper persons go after it. One dep- 
uty may succeed where another would 
fail. At one trip a grange might be 
organized while at another it would be 
impossible. A deputy must use judg- 
ment in. such matters. I .remember 
hearing L. J: Taber, the state lecturer, 
tell about two places that he expected 
to place granges, more. than a year 
ago, I knew his earnestness and I 
have watched the matter with‘ great 
interest. I know not how many times 
he visited the points, how many lIet- 
ters he wrote, but I do knowW that at 
last two granges were organized. -The 
point.is, that if the work-is prosecuted 
with the same vigor that one uses 
with private interests, a grange can be 
sécvred nine times out of ten. 

A large and enthusiastic audience 
greeted State Master Derthick at 
Rushville, Fairfield county, March 18. 
A fine grange will result. A pleasing 
coincidence that. touched the hearts 
of all came up. The singing of Neliie 
Gray made a profound impression on 
Mr Derthick when he was a mere lad. 
Just before he rose to speak Mr Kalb, 
a resident proud of his home, said: 
“This is the home of Ben Hanby, who 
wrote Nellie Gray. He was born here 
and lived to maturity, when he went 
to Circleville and later to Westerville. 
This town building is on the spot 
where he first taught school.” 

It is a regrettable thing that-a com- 
munity has no place where it can 
come together to discuss business per- 
taining to that community. . Few care 
to discuss such matter at the. village 
grocery. This has fallen into disre- 
pute, besides there is no privacy. First 
organize a grange, meet at the homes, 
anywhere to get together for common 
good, then proceed to the matter of 
getting a suitable place for meeting. 
Perhaps the town may build a town 
hall. Western Ohio has beautiful pub- 
lic buildings of this sort, the finest I 
have. seen being in Neptune and Men- 
den in Mercer county. Perhaps the 
grange may build a hall. At any rate 
get a place to meet. 


Grange Notes 








New Jersey 

Isaac Hopper, 
Fair Lawn grange, No 155, of Bergen 
county, reports harmony and fra- 
ternal feeling, 77 members; have pur- 
chased one-half acre of ground and 


expect to erect a hall‘ in the near 
future. ‘ 
Raritan valley grange, No 153, of 


Semerset county, has added 12 mem- 
bers dufing past year. Anniversary 
meeting April 10, addressed by our 
county deputy, H. W. Kline; woman's 
work questions have been discussed 
with profit. Purchases ifclude ferti- 
lizers,. coal, clover seed, binder twine, 
fencing and groceries. 

Allentown ‘grange, No 98, of Mon- 
mouth county, is reported in a: pros- 
perous condition, initiated 42 and 
have on hand 15 applications; 185 
total membership. Have .completed 
new hall and find owning their place 
of meeting to be much better than 
renting. Purchases during the year 
amount to a total of $3752.58. -Has 
111 insurance’ policies. with $283,700 
insured. Meet every two weeks and 
initiate candidates every two months. 

Upper Township grange, No 139; 
is more than alive. We do some co- 
operative buying. We value the mor- 
al and social uplift, good will and 
total brotherhood 
far more than direct financial gain. 


among ourselves | 





worthy master of 





We are sure that where the unadult- | 


erated principles of the grange ex- 
ist, only mutual helpfulness and ad- 


vancement, whenever occassion may 
require, ‘will exist. BE. D. Burby, 
master. 


Hopewell grange of Mercer county 
has about 100 members. Much inter- 
est is shown by the majority who are 
usually in attendance at the meetings 
and active in the work. The grange 
has an organ and choir which are 
greatly appreciated. The past year 
has -been a prosperous one with the 
Patrons, and the outlook is very 
encouraging. A traveling library has 


been installed and the members are | 


making good use of it. 
are held on the second and fourth 


The meetings | 


Saturdays of each month. At the last | 
meeting a tlass of 13 new~ members | 


was admitted. C. N. Hutchinson, de- 
puty for the county, was present, and 
the following persons were installe 
as officers for -this -year: Master, 


George Whitnack; overseer, Joseph” 
A. Skillman, lecturer,, Mr J. M: 
Dalrymple; ‘steward, Peter Oo. 


Voorhees; secretary, 'F. We 
The grange has purchased during the “ 


past year about worth ‘of 
goods, .viz: ‘groceries, -flour, wheat, 
bran, fertilizers, . See ~ 
potatoes, binder twine, coal,  ma- 


chinery, ete. The members earnestly 
hope to advance along all lines: per- 
taining to the welfare ‘of the tiller 
of the soil. 

Wantage grange,-No 78; recently. 
initiated a class of 12: The grange 
is growing. in usefulness as well as 
membership. Many. questions of in- 
terest to Patrons are. discussed at 
each meeting. Plans are being laid 
for our annual picnic. Good speak- 
ers will be secured, making it the 
largest as well as the best yet held. 
We have made a. good increase in 
Patrons’ insuranée. 


hae ee 
New York 

Elba grange of Genessee county at 

its installation: numbered -262; a gain 


d-- now heli in the afternoon until April 


‘or> band. + 


: present: at every-mnecting. A-very suc- 
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that 12 candidates will be initiated at 
the next meeting. m are 


1. The lecturer-has prepared printed 
progtams.-giving the subjects”. and 
speakers for - the. entire. year: -The 
treasurer's. report ‘showed about $650 
“Phe ‘tepert of the pur- 


cessful - be capialt institute “was held 
here ‘Recent! y:" 

«A meeting’ ~ of “the lecturers .and 
masters and past-lecturers of St Law- 
rence county was hel@ at Norwood 
recently. Twenty-three subofdinate 
grange lecturers, thé Pomona _liec- 
turer, several masters and past-mas- 
ters were present. An organization 
known as the St Lawrence ‘county 
lecturers’ association was effected. 
The following officers- were  -elected: 
Mrs E. J. Austin, president; Mrs H. 
H. Harrington, vice-president; C. P. 
Stiles, secretary-treasurer; Mrs. Her- 
bert. Sweet, Mrs. P. E, Eysaman and 
Warren Abernathy, with the president 
and secretary, constitute the exécutive 
committee. j 
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Nugget’s Church 
By Frank H. Sweet 
CONCLUDED 


Se 


aE got 
down ‘to 
with Nugget 
Buck at his heels. 
“You've got gold in 
the rocker here any- 
how, little gal,” he 
said. “You'd best 
look for it in the 
bank again tomorrow.” 

The child gave a scream of delight, 
and clapped her hands above r 
curly head, while Buck barked and 
whipped the air vigorously with his 
tail. 


up and went 
the rocker 
and 





“I'm going to have a. chureh built!” 
she said; “a little church, down there 
among the trees; and we'll have Sun- 
day school, and singing, .and—oh, 
won’t it be nice, Buck? You'll come, 
won't you, Mr—Mr Bill?” 

The man broke into a roar of 
laughter, but his face fell straight 
the moment he saw the shocked ex- 
pression that came into the -child’s 
eyes. “Yes, I'll come, little un,” he 
said, “and bring all the rest of the 
boys. You just get her built and 
we'll all be there. Don't forget to 
prospect the bank, little un! You'll 
strike it rich tomorrow!” 

There was no need of his advice; 
the child’s heart and mind were all 
upen her mine. When the father 
came -shome he éntered into her joy 
like another child; it warmed him 
through and through to .see her hap- 
piness. 

When. the dark hours had. fallen 
again, he, with Buck, once more 
sowed ‘the yellow gold-seed for Nug- 
get’s harvest. It was only a few 
dollars he had planted for her, but 
his hard bunk seemed to rest him 
like a couch of velvet after the act. 


At midnight another ‘sower, too, 
eame ont of the gulch like a_ shadow, 
and dropped a few “pinches” of: the 
precious seed in Nugget’s mine. “For 
leve and for luck!” he whispered, as 
he dropp the yellow grains. Ne 
day Mr Bill, a8 Nugget had canta 
him, flung his hat out of the hole he 
was digging in the mountainside, 
and sent.a ‘shout after it which 
echoed far up the hights. 

“Por luck!” he cried. “For luck! 
Hide gold for good, and ye’il find it!” 
He had uncovered a “pocket” for 
which he. -had@ teen searching for 
weeks. ' 

Whe next night two shadows came 
up out of the gorge and sprinkled 
“dust” in Nugget’s mine; and again 
and: again, as the nights came and 
went, shadowy forms flitted in by 
the dark bank and out again, leav- 
ing gold for the innocent child to 
dig up on the morrow. 


Thane. Meadows was transfixed 
with wonder at the sums the, child 
got back from the little he had 
buried in-the bank. But at length it 
dawned upon him that the miners 
had learned his secret, and .out of 
superstition and regard for Nugget, 
were “feeding” her mine. OQne night 
he stretched himself by -the spring, 
with.a dark lantern and __ watched. 
He saw a dark form come out of the 


gloom advance, and deposit some 
dust in the little mine. As the form 
receded, ‘Thane sprang out and 


flashed his lantern upon—Dack Bur- 
ton! 

The two men glared at each other 
in silence, their hands uwbon their re- 
volvers and then, for each had 
thought of the sleeping child . close 


by, slowly drew back and parted, 
The golden kernel of the incident 
was lost, and the opportunity for 


peace was missed. 

As for Nugset, she was in a trans- 
port of delight. ‘When shall we be- 
gin the little church, Papa Thane?” 
She asked again and again. Even in 
her dreams she babbled of it: But 
the father put her by, telling her that 
lumber was so difficult to obtain, 
which, indeed, was true; since all of 
it mist come up out of the redwood 
country on the backs of mules. 

One night the heavens were black 
far back. over the range and the next 
morning the shores of Mad river 
Were strewn with wreckage. When 
the torrent receded, a huge pile of 
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EVENINGS AT HOME 


lumber and ‘logs lay at the ‘bend be-~ 
low the Meadows’ cabin. 

“God has sent it!” cried Nugget. 
“Oh, Papa Thane, now we can have 
the littie church ready for . Baster 
day! Then we will have it all ‘full 
of flowers, and my Testament laid 
onthe altar, and the men'll come, 
and we'll sing, and read, and—won't 
it be nice, Papa Thane?” 

“What is Easter for, little darter?” 

“Why, it's the Gay the Savior was 

raised from the dead,” she _ said. 
“He died three days before, an’ on 
Easter He rose up all new and beau- 
tiful again.” 
-"The man nodded his head, and sat 
thinking threugh a MHittle silence. 
“Nugget, I'm goin’ to build it for 
eM he said; “some good may come 
of it.’* 

Three weeks afterward, Nugeget’s 

vision became ae reality—a little 
homely shell of a building, lifting a 
cress among the boughs of a shelter- 
ing pine. At one end stood a tiny 
altar of unpainted redwood, and each 
seat was a single plank with the rud- 
est of legs. But to Nugget it was 
wonderful~and the builder’s heart 
was warm with her joy. 
_ It only lacked ‘five days of Waster 
when it was finished, and Nugget be- 
gan to plan to beautify it. All that 
day and the next she made wreaths 
of leaves for the walls, and a fern 
cross and crown, starred with white 
flowers and «edged with violets, for 
the altar. They were rude and un- 
shapely things, and would fade, be- 
ing made so long beforehand, but she 
could not wait. 

Within .three days of Waster, a 
miner, half in liqupr, stopped at the 
spring, and after drinking said, with 
a tipsy leer: 

“You're out of luck little yaller- 
head, in selectin’ timbér for - your 
church! Your dad buflt it* out of 
Dack Burton’s flume; which the river 
ripped out of its banks the night of 
the storm! ; 

The child's eyes widened with hor- 


ror. Her church made of stolen lum- 
ber? God would not*accept such an 
offering! 


She went into the cabin with flushed 
cheeks, panting’ with the parching 


reagerness of her. purpose. She brought 


her little deer-skin sack of gold dust 
from its hiding-place, and with Buck, 
Started up the river.. 

The sun was falling low when 
Meadows came me that night. He 
was hot and fiushéd with anger, When 
he had called and searched in vain 
about the cabin for his -child, a chill 
of fear struck through him that whit- 
ened his face. W had she gone? 
What had happe ? He ran up and 
down ‘the river, peering into the red 
flood almost in terror. At last he 
found her footprints going up the 
river, and pressed after them with 
throbbing heart. 

He had gone but a little way when 
a bend brought him in sight of a con- 
siderable stretch of the river shore. 
Half a mile away he saw a spot where 
the stream was crossed by a large log, 
which served as a footpath to Dack 
Burton’s mine. There, upon the log 
above the rushing torrent, a little fig- 
ure fluttered. Wor an instant Thane 
saw it; and then it fell ‘~to the tor- 
rent below, disappearing below the 
bank.. 

Thane was stopped where he steod 
by the horror of the'catastrophe. Nug- 
get had fallen into the river, and 
would surely be lost; How he advanced 
the remaining distance he never knew. 
But as he down the bank 
where the log crossed the stream, he 
suddenyl came face to face with Dack 
Burton. Across his enemy’s arms lay 
little Nugget. Her curls were strag- 
gling down and dripping, her gown 
was wet and clinging, and her eyes 


were closed, but she clung to Burton's 
neck with a grasp which showed that 
her rescuer had not been ‘too late. 
Behind, the old dog limped alon. 

“I was comin’ downto kill ye, 
Thane,” said Burton, hoarsely, “and | 
just then I see her slip and fall off | 
the log; and I sprung down and irfted 
her out of the eddy below, just as she 
was going down. She was gasping 
for breath, but she had the gold-bag | 
held tight on her breast. She was 
coming to pay me, Thane! She was | 
coming to pay me for the lumber! 
Think once o’ what kind of men we 
are!” | 

The father took the child in his 
arms.. She had fainted, but she | 
sxeened still. Burton had saved her 

e. 

“We would have killed her, Dack! 
We would have killed her with our 
wickedness!” 

He turned back, carrying the child 
on his breast; but he staggered with 
excitement and concern, for Nugget 
had not spoken yet. Burton took the 
dripping burden from him, and with | 
the father holding his arm, and drag- 
ging his feet through the dead leaves 
as if they were lead, the two went 
slowly down the river, up the slope 
and into the cabin. 

The Easter sun 


clear, and climbed slowly into the 

soft April sky. The great valley was | 
hushed. No powder was blasting the 

bed-roek; no rainbows of water tore | 
up the red earth; there was'ho click of | 
pick, nor sound of voices. At ten | 
o'clock there was a notable congre- | 
gation at -Nugget’s little church. | 
Whether or not the altar was made in 
due form, you could not tell, for the 
miners had completely covered it with 
handfuls of wild flowers picked that 
very morning; and they had garianded 
every window, and hung green things 
along the wall. 

into her church the rough men 
came, washed and clean, holding their 
slouch hats awkwardly in both hands, 
and looking down and then behind 
them as if expecting some one. Pres- 
ently, from out the strong sunshine 
came Thane Meadows and Dack Bur- 
ton, leading little Nugget between 
them. She was pale and weaker than 
usual, but she hardly had need to 
walk; the strong arms of the men held 
her up. Both men looked very happy, 
and not only happy but clear-faced | 
and purified. 

There was an awkward silence; but 
presently Thane Meadows rose and 
cleared his throat with a sound that 
shook the little church. ’ 

“Men,” he said, “I ain’t going to 
preaeh, but maybe it’s as good as 
preaching to you to see two men like 
me and Dack Burton here. If 1 was a 
coward, a coward like I was a few | 
days ago, I should be ashamed to 
stand here before you, knowing that 

| 


; 
rose golden and | 
| 
| 


you know that my child nearly met 
her death trying to be honest in my 
place. “But I'm a changed man; I 
it in humbleness and reverence 
to her. If I have wronged any man 
among you, I ask to be forgiven. If I 
have made light of honesty before 
you, I take it all back, here. 

“This is her Kaster, and it’s full of 
joy for everyone of us, especially for 
Dack Burten and me. I hope and be- 
lieve the goodness of it, as well as the 
joy, is in us. Let us pray.” 

He ‘knelt, and uttered.a stumbling 
but heartfelt supplication. Then, after 
a little silence, a halting, disjointed 
prayer went up from the kneeling 
figure of Dack Burton; and when they 
rose from their knees, Nugget’s cleat 
voice led the audience in a quavering, 
old-time hymn, sung by the mothers 
of most of the men in their boyhood 

Many a tear was wiped away, and 
many a good resolve was taken in 
silence that blossomed into worthy 
conduct. 
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Any lamp—no matter how 
good—is- handicapped if it 
hasn't the proper chimney. 

My business is manufactur- 
ing lamp-chimneys that fit 
perfectly—of clean, clear glass 
that won't break from heat. 

‘My name—Macsetu—goes 


on every one. 


My Index tells of lamps and their chimneys, 
fully and interestingly. Let me send it to 
you—it’s free. 


Address, MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 
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Talking It Over 


BY THE YOUNG FOLKS’ EDITOR , 


The trapping season is rapidly near- 
ing its close. Furs will ‘soon be of 
such inferior grade that they will not 
be worth the trapping. When the 
season is over what are you boys go- 
to do? Let us not disband just be- 
eause we have got to take a vacation 
from the traps. G. C. H. of Massa- 
chusetts promises to write of his ex- 
perience with a hotbed. I hope he 
will, and I hope that other boys will 
follow his example. Now that we have 
gotten together, let us keep together. 

Some of you boys know how to use 
tools, and some of yeu boys are go- 
ing to learn how to use tools. For both 
of you the Young Folks’ Editor has 
got something good in store. I want 
to see some of this trapping enthusi- 
asm worked out along other lines. 
Talk it over. Write to the Young 
Folks’ Editor just as you would to a 
personal friend. Sometime you boys 
are going to be men. Just think what 
a splendid great body of men with 
powerful influence you can become 
if you boys of the farm all band to- 
gether! 

We are going to have one more 
good article on trapping, this time by 
Mr Safford, who has had long experi- 
ence, and who is more than a .trap- 
per—a lover of wildwood and wild- 
wood folk. You will find his article 
on muskrats on this page. This will 
close the trapping chat because the 
season is over. The little wild folks 
are mating now, or soon. will -nfate, 
and the trapper should have too 
much chivalry in his nature to mo- 

‘Jest them now. Next fall Mr Safford 
will have some more good pointers 
for the boy trappers, and this will be 
printed in season for you boys to get 
Tight down to business when the cold 
weather comes. In the meantime per- 
thhaps he will be able to tell you some 
interesting things which you can see 
for yourselves during the summer, 


With the Fur Catchers 


Dear Young Folks’ Editor:I am. 11 
years old and live near a creek where 
1 trap for muskrats. I have caukht 
24 muskrats and 2 rabbits. I have 
a little dog that goes with me to look 
at: my traps. I.go to school and trap 
in. the winter. I don’t bait my traps 

. but set them under the water about 
2% inches deep in front of e hole or 
good harbor for ‘muskrats. I have 
7 traps and intend to get more 
next year. Muskrats’ hides are 
worth from 15 to 20 cents here; mine 
brought me $2.45.—[Cicero T. Bauer, 
Ohio. 

Dear Young Folks’ Editor: I am 11 
years old and trap and hunt. Last 
summer I caught 35 woodchucks. One 
day I dug out a hole and got five little 
ones, but they all died. Two years 
ago I caught an old woodchuck in a 
trap and when I went there all her 
little ones were with her. I caught 
two of them and took them to the 
house. One of them w- sick and I 
killed it, but the other became so tame 
it would sit up and eat apples and 
cookies and drink cider.. One day it 
went over to a neighbor’s house; he 
shot it, thinking it was a wild one. 
We were all very sorry; I am going to 
try to get one this summer.—[Ray- 
mond Clarke, N Y. 

Dear Young Folks’ Editor: My 
brother and I have done some trap- 
ping this year for the first time. We 
have 9 traps and have caught il 
muskrats, 3 mink and 1 skunk. 
use apple for bait for rats. For the 
muskrat we got $2, for the mink $10, 
and for the skunk 40 cents.—[Ansel 
Burlingame, Pa. 


Dear Young Folks’ Editor: I havea 
32 rifle and also three traps. I like very 
much to hunt and trap, but as this is 
my first winter at trapping I do not 
know much about it. I have caught 2 

‘skunks and 1 muskrat; for these I 
|received $1.65. I discovered a mink 
(which papa shot and he got $5 for 
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“WITH THE BOYS 


this. There are a great many foxes 
here, but no one seems able to catch 


them. Next winter I shall try.—[R. J. - 


Ta ez. 

Dear Young Folks’ Editor: 
gan to try when I was 12 years old, 
Last season I caught 18 muskrats, 
7 skunks, 2 mink and 2 weasels, be- 
tween November 8 and January 15, 
having only 5 traps. My way of set- 
ting for mink is this: I get birds, 
rabbits, fish, or flesh of muskrats for 
bait. I sect in a shallow place where 
the water is not over 1 or 2 inches 
deep. The bait I place about 2% 
feet above on the end of a stick in 
such a way that the mink is com- 
pelled to stand upon its hing legs or 
climb, neither of which feats it can 
accomplish without stepping in the 
trap. I agree with Leroy King that 
an animal caught in a trap in cold 


weather must suffer.—[W. J. Roney, 
ee 

Dear Young Folks’ Editor: I am 
13 years old and catch -muskrats, 


skunks, and mink. I have 11 traps. 
Last winter I caught 27 muskrats and 
2 skunks, for which I received $8.05, 
I am going to get me a rifle next win- 
ter. To kill skunks without getting 
scented, I take & pole about 15 feet 


long with a nail in the end of it. This 
I catch in the chain, and pull Mr 
Skunk out of the hole; then I get 


to windward of him and hit him on 
the head a couple of times.—[H. I. 
Delamy, N Y. 

Dear Young Folks’ 
13 years old and live 
western part of Pennsylvania. I have 
a 82-caliber Marlin repeater with 
which I shoot many woodchucks. For 
muskrats I set traps along the side 
of the creek in about 2 inches. of 
water. On a stick over each trap I 
fasten a sweet apple. This year I 
caught 1 skunk, 6 muskrats, and 1 
mink, for which I received $4.90— 
{Harry B. Smith, Pa. 

Dear Young Folks’ Editor: I am 
13 years old. Have 10 traps. My 
way to kill a skunk is to throw a bag 
over the animal and then kill with 
aclub. I set my traps in stony fields 
using a dead chicken for bait. 
(Charles E. Walter, Pa. 

Dear Young Folks’ Editor: I am 
writing to ask if someone will tell 
me the most practical way to tan the 
skins of small animals, such as musk- 
rats, mink, etce.—[{John L. Stauffer, 
Pa. 


Perseverance works wonders, but it 
can’t convert bad eggs into chickens. 


Editor: I am 
in the north- 
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Trapping for Profit 
By Leigh A. Safford 


RAPPING is cruel 
at best. Anyone 
not in need of the 
money which the 
sale of furs brings 
I should unhesi- 
tatingly advise to 
use a camera. in- 
stead, as this re- 
quires even great- 
er skill and pa- 
and the satisfaction resulting 








tience, 
from a few good pictures of wild life 
is more gratifying and permanent 
than that -obtained from many tro- 


phies of snare and gun. Photography 
has the additional advantage of les- 
sening in no degree the fast decreas- 
ing numbers of the shy, wild crea- 
tures. One can eat his cake and have 
it still. , 

It is a fact, however, that our com- 
mon fur-bearers are more or less 
predatory animals and thus are in a 
way less undeserving of death by hu- 
man agency than are grouse, deer, 
and other victims of the “open sea~- 
son.” The mink lives wholly on flesh 


and is searcely less insatiable in its, 


killing than is its near relative, the 
weasel, although it never slays for 
mere pleasure. Even the muskrat 
turns from eating lily roots to rob the 
nest of a feeding bittern or to catch a 
young duck straying too far from the 
mother’s protection. 

Anyone who lives near a lake or 
any considerable river can probably 
make something by catching musk- 
rats. These big rodents appear to 
thrive and multiply, while yearly 
yielding thousands of warm brown 
skins to meet an ever increasing de- 
mand for furs.. Muskrats are common 
wherever there is sluggish water, and 
are far easier to catch than most 
creatures. There-is always one draw- 
back with everything, however, and 
with trapping muskrats it is the low 
price which their furs bring in the 
market. The skins sell at from ten to 
forty cents, according to the nature of 
market, pelt and buyer, but the ease 
and numbers in which Musquash, as 
the Indians call him, may be taken 
makes his trapping generally more 
profitable than the catching of higher 
priced furs. 

As an invention of its kind the steel 
trap has no equal. For muskrats get 
the kind that dealers term “the 


jumper.” The spring is directly under 
the pan, . making a device smaller, 
lighter, and more easily concealed 





THE GOOD OLD FIREPLACE 


BY JOE CONE 
You can have. your modern ranges with their nickle plate and all, 
Their storage hot and storage cold, their ovens great and small, 


Their time clocks and their 


“handys’’ and their ornaments in fine, 


You can have them, I was saying, but I don’t like them in mine. 


Give me just a wide, old fireplace that is deep and long and high, 

That will take a stick of cordwood from the forest handy by, 

And a fire that's bright and cheery, throwing out a wave of heat; 
Though it’s crude and called old-fashioned, I'll be bound it can’t be beat. 


People used to be more healthy when they lived a slower gait, 

When their food and drink were simple and their hours were not late; 
When they gathered round the fireplace in the winter evening long 
Where they heard the fairy story. and the good old folk-lore song. 


O the comfort of the fireplace when the logs are burning bright! 
And the pictures you can fancy in the embers glowing light! 
There is nothing complicated in the running of the thing, 

And it can’t get out of order like my furnace does, I jing! 


* than the long, spring variety. A fur- 


ther advantage will be found in the 
peculiar action, which gives the trap 
its name. The position of the spring 
causes it to leap from .the ground 
when the jaws are released, thus seiz- 
ing the animal higher on the leg and 
gaining a greater security of grip. 


WHERE TO LOOK. FOR TRAPPING PLACES 


Musquash abound along the lake 
shore and under the banks of the 
quieter river pools. You may find 
traces of them there any autumn af- 
ternoon. Well-trodden paths. such as 
a woodchuck makes in the grass 
about his burrow in the hayfield, lead 
up from ‘the water and lose them- 
selves in the nearby cornfield, ad 
along the muddy shores are scores of 
curious tracks, as if animals with large 
hind feet and smiall fore feet had run 
about dragging sticks. These stick 
marks are made by the muskrat’'s 
long, hairless tail, trailing behind 
him-as he walks. This tail is heavy 
and an altogether inert incumbrance 
to the creature’s progress on land, but 
its use is evident in the water. Wide 
and flat, it acts like a rudder to direct 
a powerful propellers, the hind 
egs. 

The paths to the cornfield and the 
muddy shores will seem good places to 
set traps, and, indeed, a bundle of 
freshly cut cornstaiks flung on the low 
bank will bring the muskrats every 
night. But there is still a better place. 
Occasionally along the shore you will 
find a huge root protruding from the 
surface of the water, or an old log, 
jutting, half submerged, from the 
bank. Examine this closely and you 
will find it covered with bits of excre- 
tion and worn smooth. Some old 
muskrat, now snugly hidden in the 
bank somewhere under your very feet, 
uses the old log as his watch-tower. 
Here he sits to comb his whiskers in 
the mooflight, and here he brings all 
sorts of things to eat in quiet, as you 
may see by the heap of empty, clean 
shells which .whiten the river gravel 
below. 

The advantages of setting a trap in 
such a place are fourfold. You are 
sure the muskrat comes here regu- 
larly. You have an opportunity to 
place the trap just under water on 
some submerged part of the log where 


the. animal will step upon the 
pan in reaching for the bait. 
It is then concealed without the 


use of grass or mud, which might 
clog its action. A muskrat never sus- 
pects danger below the water surface, 
and the current washes away all ecent 
of the hands which may have clung to 
the steel, although musquash seems 
to fear the smell of man no more 
than he fears his flat tail. Thirdly, 
you can drive the staple of the trap 
into the log, securing it firmly with- 
out the work and disturbance to the 
ground consequent upon driving a 
stick. Lastly, when the animal is 
caught, he will probably dive from 
the log and be drowned in attempting 
to escape. This saves unnecessary sur- 
fering and, more important from the 
trapper’s. standpoint, prevents the 
muskrat from snapping the bone of 
his leg and knawing through the flesh 
to get away, leaving his foot in the 


trap. 

This habit of cutting off the foot 
to escape i$ not peculiar to the musk- 
rat, although he practices it more 
frequently than does any other ani- 
mal. Otherwise he is a most stupid 
creature and will generally walk up 
to a bait when every odor and appear- 
ance of the place should warn him of 
danger. Sometimes, however, he 
learns from experience, and I. once 
knew a grizzled old rat who had lost 
both fore feet in traps. Thereupon he 
became very wise in the ways of man 
and would venture no nearer than a 
good smelling distance to -anything 
which had a human oder. 

The muskrat is largely nocturnal, 
but in the fall Musquash often ap- 
pears by daylight, for he is working 
overtime then to fill his. winter larder 
with succulent roots, laying up store 
against the months of snow and ice, 
when he sleeps most of the time in 
his warm nest. 

Owing to their nocturnal habits, 
muskrats are caught only by night. 
One should go to the traps every 
morning. In most states there are 
laws making the neglect of traps a 
criminal offense on the ground of 
cruelty to animals, and the person 
who carelessiy leaves a creature to 
perish a lingering death of torture 


[To Page 438] 
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Trellises for Plants and Vines “ 


BY A. W. WATERMAN 4 
* A-home is made much more attrac- o 
tive by vines and climbing roses. ’ 
There are also other plants that are 


improved by being tied to a support. 


Trellises are easy to make and can be | New, Remarkable pie’ Stove—Ohloan's Great Invention--Consumes 395 Barrels 


made-in very attractive shapes. Fig- 


wis. 5: Sees see cone ae of Air to One Galion of common Kerosene oil making oil-gas 


trellis, which looks well when leaning 
against a house and supporting a 

handsome growth of climbing rose or —the New Fuel that looks and burns like gas! 
clematis. The uprights may be an 
inch by 1% inches, with the cross 


pieces 1% inches wide and half an | Wood, coal and oil all cost monzy. ONLY FREE FUEL IS AIR! Unlimited supply---no trust in 


inch thick. Fasten with screws. 





i < 


~ 


Figure II shows a trellis with but control, Air belongs to rich and poor alike. We can’t burn air alone but see here! 
r > 8s i ] ~ * . . . ° 
pom Biman gg ahtiy ani G Our wondertul stove burns air and gas---very little gas---principally air. 
e (] -  Yakes its fuel almost entirely from the atmosphere. 





© A miniature gas works---penny fuel for every family---save 1-3 to 1-2 on cost---save dirt and drudgery--- 
no more coal or wood to carry---ashes unknown---absolute safety. 


Turn a Knob—Touch a Match—Fire Is On. 


LE I See How Simple! Turn Again—Fire is Off! That's All. 


' Astonishing but true--time-tested--proven facts--circulars give startling details--overwhelming evidence 
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Figs 
SIMPLE HIGH TRELLISES . 

\ 
narrow piece of wire setting The No such Stove Sold in Stores—Uniike Anything You've Seen or Heard Of 
eurved braces at the top are pieces ot 
wooden flour barrel hoops. The lower) 4 410s of Cincinnati bas invented a few, scien- | —camping, ete. Splendid for canning fruit—with « | doree and recommend oil-gas fuel and there cer- 











end of the upright is inserted firmly | tic +. gas generator that is proving a blessing to bie oven faced over the buimer s j 
% : plendid | tainly seems to be no doubt that it is a won- 
in the ground. onan folks, cnphies them *. with 9 ball lone. | devful improvement over other stoves. 

Figure Ii has a similar frame with | joosework a delight and at the same time often ‘Aasther Important Feature w- poe pumas we Gen O6Ge Stoves 
a..half hoop for top brace; while ta | saves 13 to % - cost of fuel. ts tiie favention of @ emsdll Radiator Attachment | io dilignted wah ta working and bs 
place of the wire netting, wucs or How ofte “have many of our lady seaders re- | which if placed over “the burner makes a desirable | investigation can say to our readers that this : 
small cords are stretched ia the mane | tsarked that they wou'd give anything to rid — = stove during ~~ fall and winter so that | Harrison Oil-Gas Stove made by the Oincinnati 

: of the drudgery of using the dirty cecal wood cook stove may be done away with entirely. | firm ts the only perfect bumer of its kind. 
ner shown, or ir any other way «at iso the smoky oil witk their | 
4 stoves—also w Stoves and Bi, at the tactort in Cincinnati the writer It is made in three sizes, 1, 2 or 3 generators 
may be preferr= gasoline stoves which are so dangerons and liable thousands of letters from customers who ‘to a stove. They are made of steel throughout— 

Figure A shc +: # low trellis. that is "Ged, ob nat day sacred and a we “pre. this Foudntat ofl ees tore showing | thoroughly tested Vefore shipping—sent out com- 
very tive.i 22 ; ee | eli, that v a substitute if is not an éxperiment but a positive success | plete—ready fi use as soon as received—nicely 
; ¥ a rg at Eg 2, bui simp!s | 4S been a wat tamily « can aow have | and giving splendid satis:action and as @ few, ex- | finished with Rickei trimmings and as there seems 
m -constructi« 4. t bes SQ uprigGt | gas fuel for ae gy ay beating and not | tracts may be interesting to our readers we produce | to be nothing about it to wear out, they shoakl 
anda crosz oar, “ha:yeo” together, here Sg kitchens a hot, in summer, | them: last for years. They seem to satisty aud delight 
to which ar: attaches two hoops of be carrying sod and ashes—ruining their looks L. &. Norris of Vt. writes: “The Harrison Gil- | every user und the makers fully guarantee them. 

am health. Gas (ienerators are wonderful savers of fuel—at All our lady readers who want to enjoy the 
4 Thousands a Week | least, 50 per cent to 7) per cent over wood and | pleasures of a gas stove—the cheapest, cleanest and 
coal.” safest fuel—save 13 to % on fuel bills and de 


Upon cail ng at the factory we found that this P Howe of N. ¥., writes: “‘I find the Har- | their cooking, baking, ironing and canning fru 
has caused a remarkable excitement al! | = oe i feat and oniy perfect cil-gas stove | &t small expense should have vue of these re- 
simple anyont ¢.m safely use | markable stoves. 

hire It hs is —er 1b have wanted for years: Certainly, 
a blessing to human kind.’ " 


Mr. EB. D. Arnold’ of Neb. writes: “That he/) 
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Figth 
PRETTY LOW TRELLISES < 
different sizes. These may be either 
wire or wooden hoops, as one hap- 
pens.to have. The lower end of the 
1x1%-inch upright is inserted firmly 


him %.50 per month and the Basrisce only $1.254 
per month.” a 
v. A. i. of Pa., writes: “‘The Harrison Ojl-— 
Gas Stove kes an intense heat from a small We 
quantity of oll—entirely free from smoke or smell— “ar % 
| great improvement over any other oil stove. Has 
a gr lhe arrangement for combustion—can scarcels 
be distinguished from a natural gas fire.’ 


Mr. H. B. Thompson, of Ohio, writes: “1 con- 



































in the ground. : 
catulate on h 4 inventi t 
4 danboee B ae one ee te-train are  1POr nat ses ta nich foal. fuse mechan 
Posweet peas. Then the peas ap- | ¥ operant The Jy 
Pear, set a post at either end of the ee ee Sree + dowle 3 Tear hi, — I 
row.and stretch wire poultry netting its is ple—may | Oline. 
‘between as suggested. This idea is») be easily. pane dR = and “is built on “the Mrs. J. L. Hamilton, writes; delighted— 
not new, but many have never heard eet eee ha or bn oe or ies Stoves 50 om sane @heaper than 
of it or thought of this simple way | to ith "crhonan,“loe of overflow. poe pee = Tre ¥ vive, “| 
te make the most of their row of By simply moving a knob the oil is automatically Hon. tra Eble, J. P.. of Wis, writes: a 
sweet peas. } fed "to. a vamall, steel’ barter bowl or retort xno plessed with ya Harrison—far of line. He to Get 
C sh is instant changed gas, w is drawn | No, smoke. or dirt—no trouble. pe safe— 4" 
Figure C = aoe another form of | upwards between two red hot perforated steel chim- | no danger of explosion like gasoline.” P Space preven more detailed description, 
the hoop trellis. The wooden hoop is | neys, ly -mixed™ with air and consumed, . Chas. L. Bendcke,“ of N, | but these oll-gus stoves will bear out the. most 
set into a frame of 1x1%-inch pieces, | #iving ® ee gon tages we Rd fire, sumular ¥., writes: “It is a pleas- | exacting demand for durability and satisfactory 
the uprights extending down into the This “grention ha , eaced fly protected in the ure. to om owen of 4 mes 
rou } been | won H ~Gas f you will write to the only makers, The World 
eer a ene Cie UNSs Se paice. |"U._S. Patent. Office wn as the HAst- coal yard, plumb- | Mfg. Co,, 6614 World Bidg., Cincinnati, 
tretch twine back and forth, and up hisoN Aa WICKL SS, AUTOMATIC or. dust. One Ohio, aad ask for their illustrated pamphlet 
anc down. ar suggested, and the trel- ——s GENER os eq + 4 describing a invention and also  — from 
lis is complete. and very attractive. af the oil. ' . eS ee as ee 
= The criremety small gout of Kerosene Oil that 5 The price of these Stoves is remarkably low, 
is nceded- to “large a volume of. gas only $3.3 up. And it is indeed, difficult to imagine 
The Hen —_, ks one of on Apt pene —_ Pa jp BK anew = 1g x! pe Lag 
> reason in anything else that wou ng such saving 
lions erator is ‘on the well fact ; fuel bills, much health tistacti 
BY Larae ee enormous, 3 veness muhens 2 Gii-ges When miked with ope = mach good a and sa on 
“> + , > 4 
oO sing od apelag eagles flight, om a en Wacwiten Git 1c to mie ait Don’t Fail to Write Today 
ordiy stork and crane! week shoutd - turn’ ~kael gas. for cooking ‘ For full information regarding this splendid in- 
of ye who flit through bilackest | small family. vention. 
night Keroserie ~ ofl> from: ‘whith« oil-tas is mide mag | aie The World Mfg. Co, is compcexed of prom. 
O’er mountain crest ana plain! be purchased in ‘every grocery—is cheap and a gal- inent business men of Cincinnati, are perfectly 
The world desi . . lon of it will furnish « hot, blue dame gas fire in responsible and reliable, capital $100,000. and 
sires another lay the burner for about 18 hours, end as a stove is ‘ will do just as they agree. The stoves are just as 
So know you sons of men: p— A 3 or 4 hours a day most families for ALi. SITES yepresented and fully warranted. 
A joyous people sing today, little. eee ee eee —e oH. it off Sad ono cast sone, | ee ee ee 
. no a 
The ballad of the hen. In addition to its cheapness is added the com- | For eaiguen 2 4 no eqnal.’ oats ie | $40.00 Weekly and Expenses : 
Seth need Wwe : = cleanliness, absence of soot, coal, dirt, ashes, _ Agents are doing fine, Making ; ° The firm offers splendid inducements to agents 
Sapa fare =e one have praised. Taye ke Just tu on the f- big money and Merge man - woman having spare time 
€ yev Wha a leasure turn on can ge a a position, paying ug wages DY 
The nightingale her vesper raised gas—e hot fire ready to cook. = yo turn Wonderful Quick Seller writing them at once and mentioning this payper. 
e th h it off Just think: 2 little Y Rtesene tolt—one “ A wonderful wave of excitement has swept 
n rus and wren were! match—light—a beautifui ptue gac fiame—nottest |, Robertson, of Maine, writes: “Am de-| 2 Monfcnu Yor where shown these Oils 
through, fire—always ready—quick meais—a gas stove m your Lighted | with Oil-Gas, so are my friends—took 12 | Orr Me we uuuned ar ae we cemen.  craban tet 
But time has changed without a | »™ ” is so economical and delightful that the sates 0” 
doubt— It generates Soe a as needed—Is not com-| A. 8. jSiimp, of Texas, writes: “I' want the | these Stoves last month were enormous and the 
Go: plume a rx ' plicated, bat sim iy ted and another | *8ency-Im a day and a half took over a dozen | factory is rushed with thousands of orders. 
T) P - new your pen: feature is its PERFECT SAFETY. im, Many of our readers have spare time. or are out 
ve world would rather hear about Edward Wilson, of en writes: ‘The Harrison | of employment and others are not making a grew 
Not Dangerous Like Gasoline f 
The all important hén. zs oe stoves first day I had | deal a money. and we advise hem to Write to ‘ 
; ? the firm and secure an agency for this inventio: 
wegen And liable fo explode and cause. fire at any:mo- |. 5. H. “Halman, of Tenn., writes: “Already have | Exhibit this stove before 8 or 10 people and you 
Every mother thinks her boy ac- | 9@p 4 match in the oif tank qnd it would go out. 2 oe. ae af | snnike #0 ge ery hy Why , S~ fF 
quired his manners from the measiy | Tbs OilGes Btove dose say kind of, PS Be Boe Se ye et people jive in. penury or. suffet hardshive for the f 
kid next door. Giron. bnundiy-oumias’ weltaps -tyoinetielios “qranitses “st ott ‘of other pont ge Vents ee ee p 
‘ : Prominent people highly in- this. sort is open? f 
bi he 
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House Cleaning Time 
- With what dread does the housewife anticipate 
-the days in early Spring known as house cleaning 
time. 

Everything must be washed and cleaned and 
scrubbed, then too, the household duties must be pro- 
vided for as usual---no wonder it is a time of worry. 

Do you know how much help 


Wyandotte 
Dairyman’s Cleaner and Cleanser 


will give you; how it is just the thing for all house 
cleaning, and how it makes everything sweet and 
pure like new? Ask your dealer for a 5-lb. sack of 
this cleaner and wash your painted or varnished 
surfaces_as follows:--- 

Add 5 tablespoonfuls of the Wyandotte Cleaner 
to a gallon of cold water, rub briskly with a wet 
cloth. Should any part be badly stained or dis- 
colored, dip the wet cloth into the dry Wyandotte 

: and apply direct to the stain or discolora- 
tion, drying off as before. This process 
will quickly clean the tainted surface and 
will not affect the gloss. Do not leave an 
Wyandotte on the painted woodwor 
without drying off, and do not use 
stronger than directed. 

Remember, ask your dealer or fac- 
toryman for a 5-lb. sack or write 
THE J. B. FORD CO., Sole Mnfrs., WYANDOTTE, MICH. 



































Fac-Simile of 6-Ib. 
Sack 
























Different,from other oil stoves. 
of its economy, cleanliness, and easy operation. 


NEW PERFECTION 
Wick Blue Flame Oil Cook-Stove 


saves fuel expense and lessens the work. Produces 
a strong working flame instantly. Flame always 
under immediate control. Gives quick results 
without overheating the kitchen. ade in three 
sizes. Every stove warranted. If not at your 
‘dealer’s, write our nearest agency for descriptive 
circular, 


Rayo Lamp 


is the best lamp for all-round household use. 
Made of brass thro’ ut and beautifully nickeled. 
Perfectly constru ; absolutely safe; unexcelled 
in light-giving. power; an ornament to any room. 
Every lamp warranted. If not at your dealer's, 
write to our nearest agency. 


STANDARD _- Gemeany or NEW YORK 
(Incorporated 


Superior because 
The 
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Easily Made Shirt for Baby 


BY INA E. ADAMS 





Baby’s gowns were one-piece slips 
made by folding a width of flannel, 
having no seams except under the 
arms and down the sides. I. won- 
dered why this wouldn't make a good 
pattern for the shirts... I bought a 
yard of flannel and folded it in half. 
This is -27 inches wide, just wide 
enough for a shirt. Measure from 
baby’s neck-to wrist, then from un- 
der-arm to‘ wrist. ‘Let the sleeves be 
3% inches wide to allow for shrink- 
ing. Cut under arm seam just as 


- -_ 





DAINTY LIT#LE SHIRT 


long as baby’s under-arm from wrist 
measurement, Cut this on both sides, 
beginning -With the selvage. Then 
curve the angle under the arm and 
cut down a little obliquely to the bot- 
tom of the cloth, making the shirt a 
little wider at the bottom than at the 
chest. 

Now for the neck cut out the cen- 
ter, beginning at the place marked 
when you measured from baby’s wrist 
to neck when his arm was out- 
stretched. Open it in front. This 
allows a good big neck and with a 
drawstring will enable baby to grow 
without worrying about where the 
new shirt must come. from. Carefully 
make French seams and put these 
outside until ‘the soft skin gets a 
little harrened. 

I found these little garments were 
plenty warm. They laundered well 
and were easily put on the baby. This 
same pattern is a treasure for a little 
baby. By widening. the sleeves it 
makes a dainty little sack. Making 
it with a skirt and putting bands on 
the wrists it makes nice little night- 
gowns and wrappers and it is so easy 
to make, so easy to wash, and, chief 
charm, so easy to iron! 
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Strawberry Lace 
BY ESTHER PETEBSON 


Make a chain of stitches the re- 
quired length,*ch 5, skip 4, s c in 
next, ch 5, skip .4, 2 d c in next, re- 
peat from * across. 

2d row—S c between 2 dc, *ch 10, 
turn, s c between 2 dc, ch 10, s c be- 
tween 2 dc, ch 10, s c between 2 dc, 
turn, 20 s c under each of the 8 ch of 
10, joining the rings to each other at 
the sides while filling them with the 
s c, ch 3, s.c under ch 5, ch 5, s c 
under ch 5, ch 3, 8 s c between 2 d c¢, 
ch 8, s c under’ch 5, s c under ch 5, 
th 3, s c between 2 d c, repeat from 
* across. 

3a row—Commencing in the middle 
of a ring with. asc, *ch 5, s c-in next 
ring, ch. 5, s c in next ring, ch 5, s c 











SAMPLE OF STRAWBERRY LACE 


under ch 5, ch°3, s c in s c, ch 5, 
treble stitch in same s c, skip 1 s 
treble stitch in next s c, ch 5, sc 
same s ¢; ch 3, s c-under ch 5, ch 
s cin middle of ring, repeat from 
across. 

4th row—Commencing at middle of 
ring *10 s c under ch 5, 10 s c under 
next ch 5, ch 5, s c between 2 treble 


1 
c, 
n 
5. 


a 


—"" 


FEDLEWOR 


* wool. 
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stiches, ch 5, s c in next ring, repeat 
from * across. 

5th row—S c in middle of 10 s « 
*ch 5, s c in middle of next 10 s « 
ch 5, s.c under ch 5, 1 treble in s e 
ch 5, one treble in same s c, s c under 
ch. 5, ch’ 5, s c in middle of 10 s « 
repeat from * across. 

6th row—*10 s c under ch 5, ch 3, 
s c under next ch 5, ch 3, s c in 
s ¢, ch 3, picot (ch 8, s.c in 1st stitch 
of ch), 1 d c under ch 5, picot, d ec 
under last ch 5 five times;ch3,sc, ch 
3, s c under ch 5, ch g, sc ins, 
repeat from * across. 8 
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- A Vase Doily in Shell Stitch 
BY HALE COOK 


This doily may be made of any ma- 


‘terial to suit the maker, and may be 


enlarged, following the rate of in- 
crease here given. In very fine linen 
or silk, it makes‘a very pretty cover 
for a bright colored pincushion. Be- 
gin with a chain of 8, catching in Ist 
st to form a ring. 

Ist row—Chain 2, make 19 @ ¢ in 
~ gt 8, catch with slip st to 2d st of 
c 

2a row—Ch 3, 1 d c in Ist dc of 
last row, ch -1, 1 d c in’the next d q 
oe aréund.and catch in 24 st of 
e 

8a row—Ship st under Ist ch of 1, 
ch 3, 1d c-under same st, 1 dc un- 
der 2, ch of 1, ch 1, d c under same, 





SHELL STITCH DOILY 


1 dc, ch 1, 14 under next ch, re- 
peat around the circle, catching as 
‘before. 2 

4th row—Slip st under ist ch 1, ch 
2,14 c under same ch, ch 1, 2 dcun- 
der same, 2 dc, ch 1, 2 d.c in each 
of the following shells, catching to 
the beginning of row as before. 

Sth row—Same as 4th. 

6th row—3 dc, 1 ch, 8 dc in each 
shell of last’ row, join. 

%th row—4.d c, 2 ch, 4 dc in each 
shell of 6th row, join. 

8th row—Same @#s 7th. ~ 

9th row—5 dc, 2 ch, 5 dc in each 
shell. of 8th row, join. 

10th row—6 d c, 2 ch, 6 d c in each 
shell ‘of 9th row, join. 

lith row—S8 dc, ch 2, 3 de; ch 2, 3 
ac, ch 2, 8 4c in each shell of 10th 
row, join. 

This pattern is very simple, yet so 
pretty that anyone who can handle 
a crochet hook.can follow it. These 
doilies can be made in silk, linen, or 
In the latter, if made small, 
they make serviceable lamp mats. 


ue Makes Nice Bibs for. babies 





; as hee children old enough to sit at 


table. After having some given me 
and proving their usefullness, I made 
use of an old pique waist in making 
more.—[Alice 8. Gardener. 


A Nice Idea-—A little English woman 
always kept in her parlor in an_in- 
conspicuous place a jar in which 
block ammonia was placed, and over 
this ordinary cologne water was 
poured. A faint, pleasant odor of 
which one. was hardly conscious and 
yet which made her room exqgedingly 
pleasant was the result. 































BEAUTIFY YOUR HOME 


The Editor of Home Folks Tells You 
“Ti ‘Mew Easily You Can Win 4 
te Decorate Your Home 
Did you ever win a prize—a real beautiful, 
artistic, Wwaluable prize, sometling of which you 


if you have, I can point out a way for you to 
win» another: If you have not, I Gan’ show you 
ay you can win @ magnificent one.by the slight- 





For this great prize offer does not cost you ‘one 


“Fon ot A aes home, don’t yo 
follow me through Mis short 
atic aad” then ee the great prize offer on 
page. you wi iscoyer how ery, yery easy 
# mage to sectire something that will’ give your 
home an artistic tone, ‘s mething that wiil beanu- 
tity it and mine yoyr friends envy you. You will 


ou 
, } ih "I had had this offer long ago.” 


Dinner Set for a Prize 


Look at the picture of the magnificent mono- 
gram dinner set on this page. 100,000 of “the 
prize sets‘ are going “to “be given away, and every 
OF of om readers can neve oS tise one 

out ¢ y* doing a good turn for a frien 
inine, ‘Geo, “Clark. 













Goodies *?—One of the beautiful 
pictures which will be sent 


Now, Mr. Clark, as you may have heard, is the 
of ‘the “famous high-art pictures, among 
the beantiful Freares in the -world; and -he 
ps ae me to tell you that he will. give eyery 
§ iber- One of these magnificent’diimer Se 

absolutely hout cost as 4 prize ‘if you ' mere 
pete Mr. Clark a little by recommending’ an 
introducing a ‘few of his pictures th Sour locali 

As~ you “see, ‘Mr.- Clark“ dods ‘not want you 
do any. canvassing. . It is: not necessaryto do any 
Cap rassing. 


| How to. Win a Prize 
milly te tne, page where it says in 
priz —Now. 
“ fae & 9 Fetaranten Mr. Clark's ‘offer is 








on ; ev this paper 

fieate goarantee. — a +n iy wielegied gp “7 clegent & piss 7 Set te ow ome ; 

Ud Otter Thiscomer dows We contidentes : 4 AM GIVING AWAY AS PRIZES[ uaa 
in the honesty ‘of the * subscribers. B aes ‘ , > * Certifica of Seapanian 
as fc 100,000 sets of this elegant Dinner Service. bythe Editor of Home Folks 


Even if y do” not ‘succeed itt -carryi out the 
wiitions M “y 

















simple cond of tr Olark’s ‘offer, you will 

receive an elegant prize anyway. You do not * 

have .to, send apy money 48- you. do in so, many Do not miss your po Rit PRIZE of 42 pieces of beautiful Chin — ; 

prise offers: “and for “whatever” effort Dae” oat artistically decorated, your iyitial in gold on the pieces. A PRIZE T bartiy sate Oe 

you will get at" least one prize; so itis, as Mr. — costs you only a bit of four lefsure time. statement made on thts page ts 

Ulark fags, & case where “‘you can’t lose,” : ry eneas PLATE 1 CAKE PLATE the truthful, honest avowal of a 
So Easy, So Ve Easy GRAVY BOWL 1 Large PLATTER ame the ZES are Ab- & large ‘and thoroughti’ Yeliadle 

ry t . i Send No Money, One Cent Totaly Given Away firm. This prite offer is exattly 

















Mrs. tie Miller of Buffine, Ind, a lady 

ot my Pange, Sook edvantage’ of Mr. Olark’s whe i sah se. Sop? . Powe, an are 100,000 of these prize-premium sets. Be sure to et as represented. 

cae ae their beaut Sea ctines ghd was ‘ e séis. Everybody can ‘get’ one complete set a8 a free The Editor of Home Folks. 
pe — A Soe mem PRIZE ‘and you can get it so very, very easily. 


her 4 came 2 eft Sie piefaree Wing “ ot tn po aie ie 
on ie ‘with ‘part / o wrapping paper made + en C the bind 0 ed and peed by the t stylish people. thoug nis superior 
still around them. _ ee : r Set az: Seite, alee Se kin Partsie: Chink to gee way 28 OR ‘on tS:for we figure by 

—- ~ ~ ‘J Ae - you the fhe best tn tee we 7 wo wom at once win. your pence —~ rocoumtnaation, and the beautiful dinner Sot stenting 
5 ‘ . ‘s : ne noo peben ¢ € ont lp Sone i reve 2 bd advertisement for our proposition. As you can see from the 
, Baty r set is de eye bet the ides, if' you write at once, every piece (except cups and saucers) with your 

Read the first toolumn of this page. 

guano NO MONEY. Just mail.the coupon at the bottom of this page 
Sent will then get 24 famous high-art pictures, richly colored, 16 20 
inches, om let with facsimile li lithographed rold scroll frames for you 

to distribute, vend ws eRtra 5 tures for Te so naar 1 of ‘Twenty-Six (26) pictures. The two extra pictures” 

hong up in your héme. ° your friends to see your your sabe and whenever a friend calls hand her one of the other a4 


ctures at only 25-cents ce ¥. giving away. the 24-pictures at only 25 cents each you will take in $6.00. Send us $6.00 
and we will send you the Beautitel aristocratic 42-piece eee Monogram Dinner Set Spsolutely w ithout vost. es 3 


As soon as people see the pictures decorating the walls of your room ther xi will be eager to get a°similar ploture. But if for any season 
you should not succeed, we will pay you pomber of you distributed, and besides we want to keep the tivo as Bietores 
_ anyway, just for having made an honest effort. The art res are fully descrebed ty the editor of Home Poiks tn the Maret column of page 


At Léast ONE PRIZE for ~ ~~ 
‘’ “Everybody 

You cannot os to So mes ©. a PRIZE for whatever time 

rd is Sure—even if do 


you spare. 

hot fulfill all the felis of this this peine # ane 
get two pictures free anyway just for Roving m™m: 

an honest effort; and.extra prizes besides for S ae 
ever you do. ~But 1 know you can earn 

prize—the beautiful monogram dinner aet—very, 








“SA VED”— The other beautiful picture which will be | 
gent to you for you to keep. 


eee perfectiy beautiful pictures!’’ she ex- 
Claim) 
=Bo 50 you oe them?” asked Mrs. Miller, 

n 














“You mR, ae my offer at 25c.” . : " ‘ j 4 ) ) ii ‘i iil elit! very, easily. 
sere you _ not “give “me two on this plan for y. U © * A iN! i iN it M : 
“Yes,” J vith 


Mrs. Miller’s ‘friend porchened two fictures 
and took them away and told some of her ac- 
quaintances ‘of her © good toate A mn as — 
Mrs. Miller that*very day, and’ be’ 

retired that night ‘she had ‘ajepooed of. all 4 
pictures and forwarded the $6 to Mr. Clark. 


Prize Winner is Pleased 


wn; 
Cathal 
2 |: 
a |: 
=< 
= 
ny 
= 
F 
‘\ 
ge 
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In three days the prize dishes arrived, and . 
Mrs. Miller tells me they are vd, most beautiful — YY wehng ee and ad- rae pg 
ever saw any place. “I would not take any- ress plainly cotpon, 
thi r ftiat Set right n ok she declared. ‘ Suite 1g246 100, HL. 
“on aaa Sina your ow Bg ann room with a beau- inclose in othe ond 4 a 


Seing * aebourd, coin China “dinner a : - ort re 
dinner table dnd e e r phere 

iste ral? “Haven't | you san * for & Jong “time - been Se ETE duitamarad iff te Spas onoers 
ae 


tinve ~ a? = it  clark’s pictures in : : 
homie ana fy. > us ows: “ ogram dinner set with ; 
cannot tg FH show i lao aw me genie peewee ieee mee ee ey ee and gener es besa 2. 
before any- f Name TrreIe ISI CSIS Citi Tt tr ir 
I 
s 


SiO fe ieee ee, pln a tod pr apg sapere oer. Boa eis. Sa 
gant om the wall, fer . wal 3 eer 8 trée "t delay. oete in bff satose sotnce eicees oes; oe 680008 C008 ER EER ES bene 
Pe ee ie Gigs, of GE, * GP we er ord ahebtret ens ocseesssses tensed snengauae ney 
coupon and send for r. mee ae a 63-69 Washington st, Suite 1824  Bhieago, ii. 2" cred 


8 pictures today.—[Ehe Editor of THEE ERED FTES OORT TEED SESE ee EEEE See Espen blest eee eee 
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pson-Eddystone 
Silver Greys 


Handsome costumes are no longer 
confined to costly material. Simpson- 
Eddystone Prints, because of their 
beautiful patterns are used for the 
Some designs 


most stylish dresses. 
have a new silk finish. 
Ask your dealer for 
Simpson-Eddystone Silver Greys. 
Three g ti of Simp 
have made Simpson Prints. 


PRINTS The Eddystone Mig. Co. (Sole Makers) Philadelphia. 

















-—~ Blue 
Washer 


All the terros of washday are overcome by the 1907 
pn ed BLUE, Think of sitting in a chair and turning 

an easy running wheel—and making the clothes of a big 
washing cleaner than human hands possibly could! 

That’s what the Royal Blue does and a child can run it. The washer that 
not only gets the dirt out but takes care of the clothes. You needn't be afraid to 
put the most delicate tabric into this washer. It will makeitclean, but it won't 
mes. It forces boiling soapsuds through the clothes at a high rate of speed 

brings them in contact with smooth grooves on the inside of the wooden 
roles and bottom in such a way that every trace of dirt is driven ont. 

The Royal Blue. is built to last a lifetime. The TUB is of 
Louisiana Cypress and the frame and gears of gray iron and steel. 
Itis a marvel of simplicity. 
Tell dealer you want to see how a Royal Blue 
Washer works. hee = ty Rape Drop 
asking for our Free 
make washing 





























"cent tells how td make 
THE H. F. BRAMMER MFG. CO., 
1446 Rockingham Road, 











ChEE SESE EVO 


A SHAVING soap should soften the beard 

and soothe the face. Common soap 
won’t do this, but it will irritate and smart, 
and quite likely poison the face. If this 
means anything to you insist on getting 


Williams “soap 


“The only kind that won’t smart or dry on the face.” 


Send Se chee See a TRIAL CAKE of Williams’ Shaving Soap, or 4c. for 
a Williams’ ving Stick, trial size, enongh for 50 shaves. Address 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY, Department A, GLASTONBURY, CONN, 


Soap 




















COSmInES POR 


[MoNUME NTAL BRONZE‘ 











ALL THE FAMILY 


Trapping tor Profit 


[From Page 434] 

ought to be prosecuted. Sometimes 
muskrats leave the lake or river at 
the coming of winter and make curi- 
ous pilgrimages up the brooks, liv- 
ing through the cold weather in the 
pasture marshes or among the stumps 
of deserted woodlots. They do not 
hibernate then, but wander about 
every warm day and may easily be 
tracked and killed with a club, as 
they are slow runners and have no 
adequate place of concealment. 


SPRING SKINS WORTH - MOST 


Muskrats’ skins are worth most in 
spring, after the time when other 
pelts begin to ‘decrease in value. 
There is a saying among trappers 
that furs may be taken during the 
month spelled with an r, in other 
words, from September to April in- 
clusive, but in the more northern 
localities the “muskrat pelt remains 
firm and thick-furred well along into 
May. Perhaps the reason for this is 
that the cold water in which the 
rodent spends so.much of his time 
keeps the hair from beginning to 
shed as early as that of the more 
distinctively land animals. 

In the spring muskrats may be 
trapped as in the fall, although the 
freshets of the season cause, trouble- 
some fluctuations in the water level, 
or they may be shot while swimming 
about the coves at early twilight. 
The dead body floats, and may be 
secured with a boat or pole cut from 
the alders. Sometimes as you sit at 
dusk waiting by the riverside, gun 
in hand, you will see widening ripples 
circling out from the black shadows 
of the willows, and ‘hear a_ soft 
whimpering. This is the mating song 
of Musquash, and you may be sure 
there is some shy brown female 
listening among the alder roots. Per- 
haps while you sit quietly under the 
big basswood the two creatures will 
swim into the light and touch noses 
softly. If at such a time you have 
the heart to disturb the peaceful love 
idyl with the discordant roar of a 
shotgun--your spirit is not in har- 
mony- with the season. By the way, 
in shooting at: nightfall or moonlight, 
when: it is difficult to see the sights, 
draw a chalk line the length of your 
gun barrel. . It will enable you to 
aim with greater quickness and ac- 
curacy. 

HOW TO SKIN AND STRETCH PELT 


Always. remove the skin of a small 
animal cased. In other words, do 
not. slit the pelt up the belly as in 
dressing’ veal or mutton. Cut around 
each hind leg close to the foot and 
slit down the inside of the legs and 
across just under the tail. Break the 
tail by bending it backward close to 
the body, cut through the broken 
joint, and peel back the skin. Loosen 
the pelt from: the legs and start it 


_ 


SHAPE OF STRETCHING BOARD 











along the belly, then draw it over the 
body wrong-side out. Cut off the fore 
paws and peel the skin over the 
legs. Care must be taken about the 
head as the fur is thinner here and 
clings to the skull. Finish to the 
very tip of the nose. The dealer 
will pay more for skins having no 
imperfections due to impatience at 
this part of the work. Since the 
tail of a muskrat is useless, cut it 


off. 

If the pelt is small, a.shingle will 
do to stretch it on, but a thin piece 
of board will serve better, and in 
default of that a barrel stave will 
meet the requirements admirably. 
Select a stave of convenient width 
and taper one end down till the 
shape is something as shown. Draw 
the skin over the stave until the fur 
of the head and neck is held by the 
broadening taper. Stretch gently and 
secure the large end by tacking it 
lightly. The fresh skin is very elas- 
tic and much of its market value will 
depend upon skillful manipulation at 
this point. Do not attempt to make 
it too wide, as a long slim skin will 
sell for more than a short, broad one. 
and do not stretch it too much be- 


cause that makes the fur less thick 
and is liable to tear_it. 


DRY IN THE SHADE 


After stretching .and tacking the 
pelt, scrape from it any bits of fat 
or flesh which may.have adhered to 
it in the skinning and hang it to dry 
in the shade. H you hang it in the 
sun On @ warm day in spring or fall, 
blow-flies will imbed- their eggs in 
it and you will later find maggots 
crawling under the edges of the fur. 
Furthermore, direct sunlight darkens 
the fleshy side of the skin, and dealers 
judge the worth of a pelt quite as 
much by the color of one side as by 
the fur on the other. Skins taken 
too early or late in the season are 
dark within, while those of more 
value are correspondingly lighter in 
color. 

Leave the skins to cure for a week 
or more before removing from the 
stretcher. They may then be turned 
fur side out if desired, although most 
buyers prefer to examine them just 
as cured. They can judge the fur 
by. slipping the hand into it, but 
like to have the evidence of their 
eyes in regard to the color of the 
raw sides and any shotholes or other 
imperfections which may exist there. 
It is claimed that - turning a __ pelt 
wrinkles it and thereby lessens its 
value. This applies only to musk- 
rat skins; all others should be turned. 

This article is already overlong and 
I must therefore forego till another 
time the suggestions I had intended 
making in regard to trapping mink 
and foxes, those creatures wilder and 
wiser in the evading of cunningly 
concealed’ devices for. their capture. 
In the meantime, if there is “any 
youthful student of nature among 
my readers who wishes to write to 
me about some point that has puz- 
zled him, I should be glad to answer 
as best I can. In return, I should 
expect his help in all sorts of things 
pertaining. to nature. -Our editor is 
@ nature lover himself and in full 
sympathy with all outdoor enthusi- 
asts. Let us co-operate with him-ang 
each other to learn more about these 
shy neighbors whose tracks we see 
everywhere in the winter snows. 


The Winning of It 


BY MOSES TEGGART 





This brief life in, not ours to win 
At once the hoped-for goal; 

Tried must we be, and strained, that 
~~ ‘we 
May strengthened be of soul. 

The wished-for end, what visions tend 
To bring us anigh! 

Yet far off still, our conquering will 
Should still have purpose high. 


For pleasure gone, or hopes dwelt on 
That failed us bliss to bring, 

Let us not sigh, nor question why 
In life the ofttime sting. 

Yea, rather let mishaps be met 
With such a strength of will, 

That to the soul the shining goal 
Is won, though wished-for still. 


The Sacredness of Motherhood—The 
woman’s part as mother is the most 
sacred of all, and her influence is 
usually conceded to be the most 
powerful. “The hand that rocks the 
cradle rules the world” they say and 
truly. The mother should be espe- 
cially careful in example and  pre- 
cept. There is no occupation to com- 
pare with that of molding the life 








of a child. To train a man is far 
more important than to train 2 
flower, ‘or chisel a statue, or write 


a@ poem. Mothers will find the task 
of teaching children correct speech 
very pleasant and will have the 
gratification of knowing the know!]- 
edge will be of inestimable value 
to them as they grow older, being, as 
it really is, the broadest foundation 
for a good education.—[{Address by 
May Farragher. 


The Four Cities in last week’s puz- 
zle picture are Montgomery, from 
moon, gem, rye, ton; Springfield, from 
ing, lid, elf, pies; Indianapolis, from 
sod, nail, pin, pan, lips; Columbia, 
from comb, club, limb, lamb. 


“T had great luck tonight. I didn’ t 
have to hang on a strap going home.” 

“Lots of room, eh?’ 

“No; I couldn't get in the car.” 
[Milwaukee Sentinel. 
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American Agriculturist Year 


190 Book and Farmer’s Almanac for 1907 


At New Edition Being Printed. Send in Your Subscription Now and Securea Copy 











IT IS A BOOK YOU CANNOT BUY 


The privilege of securing it is only offered to our readers. -It is worth its weight in gold to every farmer, 
trader or rural dweller. Every fact, figure and article is authoritative, up-to-date: arithabsolutely reliable. 


EVERY FARMER NEEDS IT 
Nowhere else can you find so conveniently compiled and concisely given the same remarkable array of facts ° 
“and figures dealing with the commercial,side of the agricultural situation. As a business farmer you should have it. 
It is also a year book of the world’s happenings and compendium of useful knowledge. Each member of the. 
family will find it a book of ready reference that is unequalled. 














A Few of the Interesting Facts to be Found in this Book 








Agricultural Data 
Cattle Movement and Markets, 
Corn Crop of the World, Best 
Methods of Marketing Produce, 


Pure Food Law, Imports of Farm 


Important Topics and 
Articles 


Navigating the. Air, Arctic Ex- 
plorations, Earthquakes and Vol- 
canoes, Railroad Earnings, The 
Panama Canel, National Banks 
New National and State Laws, 
Advertising by Farmers, Parcels 


Post. 
The Home 


Cooking Lore, Correct Dress, 
Household Hints, Hygiene and 
Health. 










Produce, Staple Crop Movetrient 
and Markets, Milk Traffic of the: 
Big Cities. 
Directories of 
Farm Organizations 









Calendars 
and Weather Records 


Weather Probabilities, Calen- 
dars, Weather Maps, Flag Storm 
Signals,. Legal Holidays, Blank 


Breeders’ Associations. Pages for Special Memorandum. 
: 384 PAGES, 4 3-4x6 1-2 INCHES ; 





Farmer’s Institutes, Experiment 
Work, National and State Dairy 


Officials, The Grange, Various 












Agricultural and Live Stock 























THIS BOOK GIVEN TO EVERY SUBSCRIBER 


§] We will send on request this valuable book, free and postpaid, to every subscriber to this Journal who immediately 
sends $1.00 in payment for his subscription for the coming year, New subscribers will receive the book on the same 
terms. The book is not sold alone, and can only be had in connection with a subscription as stated. The book and 
paper may be sent to different addresses if desired. If any-other books we haye offered in connection with a sub- 
scription are desired in addition to the Year Book, they can only be had by making an additional payment, . Remit 
by express money order, check; draft or registered letter. The money order costs but a trifle and may be sent at . 
our risk. Address orders to any of the offices below, but, to avoid delay, send to the one nearest you. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers 


_ NEW YORK é CHICAGO 
439 Lafayette Street eee Marquette Building 
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J. W. WAITE, 
Smethport, Pa., April 21, 1905. ‘ 
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MICHAEL HARTMAN, 
Clear Lake, Minn., Jan. 8, 1905. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


Next to-doing a thing yourself, to prove it can 
be done, is the evidence of the fellow who has 
done it. 


We have .been telling you for.years what you 
could do. with a Tubular Cream Teusaior. 

we want you to read the evidence of those who 
have used the Tubular and have found that it proves 
every claim we ever. made for it. 


Here are the grateful words of people who have | 


no interest in us only as we happen.to be the mak- 
ers of the machine that has done so much for them: 
These letters fing true, and you must believe 
what they say. 


If their testimony is true the Pubular will be a 


money-maker for you, and you ought to have one. 


2 


It-is a positive fact that the Tubular will increase 
the amount of cream you are now getting, unless 
you are already using a Tubular. 


We make no other exception. _We claim, and 
‘the proof here presented bears us out in the claim, 
that no man is getting all the profit out of his milk 
who is not using a Tubular Cream Separator. If 
that is so the wise thing to dois to get a Tubular 
at once, and stop the loss. We’ve got a book, worth 
$1.00, entitled, “Business Dairying” that we’d like to 
send you free, if you will write for it, and at the 
same time ask for our catalog Q110 describing the 
Tubular. The Dairy Book and the Separator will 
make your dairying business more profitable, 
Write to-day. 


The Sharples Separator Co. 


West CHESTER, PA. 
TORONTO, CANADA-~ . aap 
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